GO,LN G “STRONG 


The PACE-MAKER for botiled brews 


BUDWEISER enjoyed great popularity 
from the time it was created, but in 
1870 it began going strong. Its fame 
among lovers of good food and drink 
grew so rapidly that soon more BUD- 
WEISER was bought than any two other 
brands of bottled beer combined. One 
found it in all the fine dining rooms of 
America and then its popularity spread 


’round the world. 


Bottled exclusively in the largest and finest bottling plant in the world 
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... since 1870 


Today, BUDWEISER is brewed just as 
always — from the finest barleys and 
choicest hops. Its alcoholic content has 
been made to conform to federal law, 
but the same old tang and flavor are 
there. Drink BUDWEISER with your 
meals —as your ancestors did. Nothing 
brings out the flavors of a good meal 
better than this mellow, old brew. BUD- 
WEISER tastes better with food and food 
tastes better with BUDWEISER. 
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BUSCH And when you want ginger ale... BUSCH EXTRA DRY, Amer= 
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iho club, for dancing and dining, for old and young of both sexes. 


ica’s finest ginger ale, fits every occasion—in the home, at the 
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Who 


‘He Was The Man 


roused the American Colonies to fight for 
freedom, planned, proposed, and named The 
United States of America, almost overturned 
the British monarchy, effecting far-reaching 
reforms, played a leading part in the French 
Revolution, and fought a tremendous, single- 
handed battle with bigotry and_ prejudice 
and superstition in a series of world-famous 
books. 


Of course you want to read this 
exciting account of his life! 


Thomas Paine was a liberator of men’s minds 
as well as of their bodies. When Franklin 
said, ‘‘Where Liberty is, there is my home,” 
Paine replied, ‘‘Where Liberty is ot, there is 
my home.” 


He gave his life to laboring for mankind. 
Napoleon said a statue of gold should be 
erected to him in every city in the world. 
Washington paid tribute to his sound logic 
and unanswerable reasoning. Lincoln found 
his books when a young man, and they be- 
came a part of him. He declared: “I never 
tire of reading Paine.” 


Thomas A. Edison began reading Paine at 13, 
and regarded him as one of the soundest minds 
our Republic has ever had. ‘Thomas Paine,” 
he said, ‘should be read by his countrymen.” 


You will want this attractive little Roycroft- 
made book which tells the 
story of Thomas Paine in 
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A Few Great Men 


Acknowledge Their 
Indebtedness to 


Thomas Paine 


No writer has exceeded him in ease 
and familiarity of style, in perspicu- 
ity of expression, happiness of 
elucidation, and in simple and un- 
assuming language. 


—Thomas Jefferson 


One of the largest figures in literary 
history. 
—Georg Brandes 


Others can rule, many can fight, 
but only Paine can write for us the 
English tongue. 

—Benjamin Franklin 


No writing ever more instantly 
swung men to its humor. 


—W oodrow Wilson 


Paine was a writing man—the very 
first writing man in America—and 
I am humiliated that we had to get 
him from England. Paine is the 
first American writer who had a 
literary style, and we have not had 
sO many since, but that you may 
count them on the fingers of one 


hand. 
—Elbert Hubbard 


I honor the memory of him and am 
glad to know that it shines brighter 
and brighter as time goes on. 


—John Burroughs 


ee 


the glowing language of | Thomas Paine National Historical Ass’n. 


Elbert Hubbard. The cou- 
pon and 10 cents will bring 
it to you promptly. The 
urge you to send for your IOC. 
copy at once. 


Dept. 87, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


| Yes! I want the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert Hubbard. You 
edition is limited, and we may send me the fascinating little Roycroft book, for which I am enclosing 


HE average person thinks that if 
iE the Tax Collector never calls upon 

him that he, personally, does not 
pay any taxes—he fools himself, or he 
allows others to foo! him, because every 
time he buys anything he pays his share 
of the tax bill of the nation. 

If he lives in a house, wears clothes, 
eats food, travels from one place to 
another, buys a newspaper, goes to the 
movies, in fact, spends money in any 
way, he cannot help paying his share of 
the taxes which Government lays on 
property and industry (and by Govern- 
ment I mean all Government—National, 
State and Local). 

The taxes collected by Government 
are included in the price of every article 
we buy, necessarily so, as I will show 
you in a minute. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
states, in its Business Conditions 
Weekly, that the total expenditures of 
all our National, State and Local 
Governments have jumped from a 
total of $2,000,000,000 in 1912 to 
$12,000,000,000 in 1931. Comparative 
figures are given below for your con- 
sideration. 

You will notice that last year the total 
Government expenditure, paid for by 
taxes, now in effect or about to be im- 
posed, was $12,000,000,000. The popu- 
lation of Continental United States was 
then about 120,000,000 men, women 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
Federal, State and Local 


. . $2,000,000,000 

6,700,000,000 
10,800,000,000 
12,000,000,000 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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One Reason 


Why Times Are Hara 
EXCESSIVE TAXATION 4 


_and children. This works out $100 per 


head for every man, woman and child 
in the United States, if it was divided 
equally — of course, it is not divided 
equally. People, who live in cities, and 
who have to buy everything they use, 
pay a higher rate of taxation than people 
who live in the country, and who raise 
the food they consume. 


People who spend less money per 
head than do others pay less taxes than 
those who spend more liberally, but in 
proportion to the amount that every one 
spends so does he pay his share of the 
total tax bill. 


It must be so, because you, who read 
this article, know perfectly well that in- 
dustry cannot pay that $12,000,000,000 
tax bill out of its own pocket — it 
has no magician’s wand to produce 
$12,000,000,000 out of thin air. The only 
way it can get such a huge sum of money 
to pay Government is by adding it to 
the cost of what it sells, whatever that 
may be, and you and I pay our part of it 
whenever we buy anything. 


You will notice that the tax bill 
amounted to 22% of the National in- 
come for the year 1931, which is a little 
bit more than one-fifth of the total in- 
come of the Nation, which means the 
income of all its inhabitants 


The absorption of such a large propor- 
tion of the National income in cost of 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


PERCENTAGE of 
Expenditures to Income 


$33,000,000,000 Gal 
60,100,000,000 11.1 
85;200;000,000mast2 «f 
54,000,000,000 22.2 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAE U eli ters, 


Government means that there is just thay 
much less to be employed in private 
enterprise. 


One of the reasons why there are not 
enough jobs to go around at the present 
time is because such a large proportion 
of our income is taken away from pri 
vate employment to be used by Gov 
ernment in unnecessary and wasteful ways, 


Who is responsible for this state of 
affairs? i 


Why we, the people of the United: 
States, are responsible for it. ‘ | 


We have demanded a lot of services} 
from our Government, which we can na 
longer afford. We have allowed, and 
indeed encouraged, the politician to re 
ward political services to himself person 
ally, and to the party generally, by a place 
on the public pay roll (one adult out of 
each 10 adult persons in the country is 
now on the Sabie pay roll) and we have 
done this largely because we have been 
told, and believed, that somebody else 
and not ourself, is paying our tax bills 
for us. Don’t let us ‘‘kid” ourselves any) 
longer with this delusion—the only 


people who don’t pay taxes are dead ones. 


If you want to spend your own money 
instead of having the Government do if 
for you, you know what you have te 
do about it. 


You, and your friends, and your em 
ployees must organize to elect as yo 
political representatives, persons whe 
have pledged or will pledge themselve 
to rigid economy in the administration) 
of public affairs — National, State andi 
Local — and if they break their pledgest 
to you, you must replace them with repre-t 
sentatives who will keep their promises. 


President | 
\ 
| 
| 
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| TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Associated Press photograph 


a The Clash of Police With Veterans That Started the ‘‘Battle of Washington” 


Bombs and Bayonets for the B. E. F. 


T WAS THE DEFEAT OF THE BONUS ARMY. 

After two months of futile encampment to force action 
? Bi by Congress, and after Congress had adjourned, the spark 
on jof violence that had long been feared suddenly flared. 
sy Then, ‘‘the troops came out, and the men who had fought with 
ii@them in the war side by side became for the day enemies, and 

fwere treated as such.””?’ Asa New York Times correspondent con- 

|tinues, “the regulars had the equipment, they had the tanks, 

sthe tear-gas bombs, the sabers, and the bayonets, while the ir- 
vpregulars of the B. E. F. had stubborn sullenness in some cases, 
ijand bricks, rocks, and epithets in others.” 
/ When it was over the smaller B. E. F. camps in the heart of 
Washington and the big camp on the Anacostia flats were wiped 
jout, the flimsy shacks had been burned to ashes, one B. EH. F. 
lveteran was dead, other veterans and poucenion were being 
itreated for injuries, and the “‘bonus army” was driven out. 
| In the Capital the Washington Post declares that ‘‘all the 
blood shed in the mélée is on the hands of the fanatics who 

| tried to use force to obtain their demands when arguments 
tena petitions failed.” And the Boston Globe concludes that 
oan Hoover took the obvious measure calculated to 
) ) preserve order with the minimum of bloodshed.” 
| Not quite so certain is the Washington News. Basically, it 
bargues, ‘‘the blame rests with vote-seeking politicians who, in 
}the beginning, encouraged the men to come to Washington on a 
imission those politicians knew was doomed to failure.” And on 
4} the fatal day, first the veterans and then the police blundered, 
land finally, ‘‘the Government made the serious mistake of calling 
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out Federal troops,” which ‘‘made a dangerous situation more 
dangerous.” And the Baltimore Sun in an editorial headed, 
“Somebody Blundered,” suggests that when there is time to 
consider the development of that “pitiful and brutal conflict 
between desperate, homeless men and saber-swinging cavalry, 
with tanks in reserve,’ it would be well to go into the mat- 
ters of the sudden orders for the evacuation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue property, ‘‘as it will also be to go into the swift 
extension of the military movement from a relatively simple 
evacuation of the men from the Government’s property to a 
movement for the complete and ruthless clearing out of the 
whole ‘army’ from the District.” 

To review the events of that exciting July 28 in Washington, 
we recall from the news dispatches of the day that in the morn- 
ing the police came to support workmen in tearing down a build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue near the Capitol, in which and around 
which the B. E. F. had one of their camps. A fight developed. 
It was nightsticks against bricks. Finally, a policeman in the 
midst of the mélée drew his pistol and killed an ex-serviceman. 
After this the District of Columbia authorities asked the 
President for Federal troops to help maintain law and order. 
The President issued the call, explaining that it was ‘“‘to put an 
end to rioting and defiance of civil authority.” 

When the troops came in the afternoon they cleared the 
streets, and used tear gas to force the campers out of their 
refuge. They cleared other minor camps in the city of Washing- 
ton, and then moved out in the late evening to drive the B. EH. F. 
from their main camp at Anacostia, which was burned. 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 


How to Bind These Black Patches, the British Empire, in Trade Pacts? That Is the Job at Ottawa 


America’s Huge Stake in 


ITH HIS NERVES RATHER ON EDGE, Uncle 
Sam is keeping a sharp eye on Ottawa to see how 
big a slice of foreign trade he is going to lose. 

Helpless to do anything about it, he can only wait, and hope 
for the best, while representatives of the British Empire at the 
Imperial Conference discuss how much of Sam’s business they 
will amputate. 

Not that England and the Dominions are out to ‘‘get”’ Sam, 
of course. They are simply trying to ease a desperate economic 
situation by framing intra-Empire tariff bargains for their own 
benefit. But those bargains—preferential duties—will be a blow 
to us. 

How severe will it be? Nobody ean tell until the Ottawa 
parley digs some nuggets of agreement out of a mass of 
negotiation. But early indications hint that our anthracite 
and steel exports may be sharply reduced, as well as textiles, 
machinery, electrical supplies and films. And more than 
1,000 American branch plants in Canada may be affected by a 
move to force them to use more Empire materials and labor. 

Some of our papers are distinctly alarmed at the prospect 
of a further loss of foreign trade at a time like this. Some mini- 
mize the danger. Others believe we may benefit indirectly as 
world conditions are improved by conference agreements. 

Two-fifths of our foreign sales may be affected, we read. 

“Tf now the units of the Empire are brought into closer 
economic relations, with mutual trading benefits for one another 
and a policy of exclusion toward the rest of the world, the United 
States stands to be the greatest sufferer,” writes Felix Belair, 
Jr., in the New York Times— 


“The position finally taken by Canada, as the principal self- 
governing British Dominion and a large source of supply for the 
mother country, will go far toward determining the success or 
failure of the conference. 

“She has extended wide tariff preferences to the products of 
Great Britain ever since 1897, and if she now expands them her 
action can only result in a corresponding reduction of her pur- 
chases from the United States. 

“This country, through mass production of commodities 


the Imperial Conference 


adaptable in price and construction to the Canadian pocket- |}, 


! 


book and industrial requirements, had at the close of 1930 built |p, 


up a market in Canada amounting to 68 per cent. of the Domin- 
ion’s total imports. To obtain that market American products 
had to hurdle a tariff averaging nearly 10 per cent. in excess of the 
preferential rates accorded Great Britain. 

“‘With this preferential treatment and a gaining sentiment 
favoring the purchase of British products, Great Britain was able 
in 1930 to supply 15.2 per cent. of all Canadian imports. 


, — The extent of the Canadian market for American products 
may be demonstrated by isolating the 100 chief items imported 


by our northern neighbor in 1930, comprising 82 per cent. of its 
total foreign purchases. A total of 79 per cent. of these 100 
principal imports originated in the United States, as against 


14 per cent. from the United Kingdom and 7 per cent. from all | 


other countries. 
“The United States supplied Canada with 91 per cent. of all 


imported electrical supplies, 90 per cent. of imported iron and |) 
steel products, 90 per cent. of machinery imports, 99 per cent. of |fh 


imported automobile parts, 98 per cent. of imported automobiles, | 
90 per cent. of imported coal, 98 per cent. of farm implements, — 


76 per cent. of imported crude petroleum, 99 per cent. of im=_ 


ported gasoline, and 98 per cent. of imported raw cotton. 

“Altogether Canada in 1930 imported products valued at 
$1,248 ,273,582, and of this amount $847,442,037 came from the 
United States, $189,179,738 from the United Kingdom, $63,- 
523,966 from other British Empire countries, and $148,127,841 
from all other countries combined.” 


Ts round out the picture, we borrow figures listed by the Kan- 
sas City Star giving the value of our exports in 1930 to other 


countries of the Empire: ‘Great Britain, $678,000,000; Aus- | 


tralia, $76,000,000; South Africa, $38,000,000; New Zealand, \ 


i 


$30,000,000; Irish Free State, $14,000,000.” 


Mi tt 


With this vast trade at stake, it can be seen how serious to us: 
would be the loss of any substantial part of it. No wonder that | 
Uncle Sam is a bit nervous. Further depletion of our trade might 


be calamitous. The welfare of hundreds of thousands of Ameri= | 


cans may be involved. So say some editors. Others take the | 
opposite view. Improvement of economic conditions in the | 


British Empire, they assert, means world improvement. And 
the United States stands to benefit. 


y 
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| \ \ ILLIAM EDGAR BORAH has a way of raising 
. the echoes when he speaks. 

f His radio speech favoring ‘reduction or can- 
i elation,” which he later summed up in the phrase quoted in 
| he title, became front-page news at one jump in the newspapers 
\ of London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome. And from the press of his 
| bwn country came immediately a volume of editorial applause 
1 fund dissent. 

t | The intimation that Borah is going to make a_ personal 
‘fampaign on the subject of war debts, which candidates so gener- 


_#loes Senator Borah’s independent personal opinion make such 
, Stir when it comes over the air waves? That is a question the 
if Washington correspondents all set themselves to answer. 
re | It has happened more than once during this post-war Repub- 
i! ‘can régime, writes Frederic William Wile in the Washington 
‘Mvening Star, ‘that what Senator Borah says to-day the White 
i, Touse does to-morrow”: 
18 “<1t was a Borah pronunciamento that was followed by Presi- 
“vent Harding’s convocation of the Washington Arms Conference 
—§f 1921. It was on the Idahoan’s initiative that President 
Loover convened Congress in special session in 1929 for enact- 
ent of new farm-relief legislation. 
“Senator Borah was at pains to specify that he was speaking 
nly for himself in advocating broad-gage treatment of the 
ebts issue. Nevertheless it is known to most insiders that his 
, Hiews run parallel, at least in their broad purpose, with those of 
Ar. Hoover. 
“Tf the Borah plan becomes the Hoover plan, the Democrats 
lave evidence in hand to prove that as long ago as February 2 
ist their nominee for President came forward with practically 
“ge same suggestion.” 


N OTHING may come of Borah’s suggestion of a world con- 
Jerence which shall consider the war debts; nevertheless, argues 
Hlinton W. Gilbert in the New York Evening Post, ‘the Idaho 

enator has put the debt issue before the country in a new light”’: 


w@ “Nobody else could have raised this issue as effectively as Mr. 
(Borah. He is sufficiently independent of party so that his ad- 
Pocating a reconsideration of the debts in the light of the depres- 
ion does not involve embarrassments in the national campaign, 
» ®. which neither party wishes to face this issue. 

“When he speaks it is not Wall Street or the international 
jankers that is being heard. He does not represent big business 
«iit any business. And he has not been in the past a cancela- 
onist or reductionist. 

“He has a sort of sixth sense for anticipating changes in public 

Jinion. His most important services to the country in the past 
ve consisted in sensing what is developing in the popular mind, 
id by giving it utterance, helping to make it take form.” 


But not everybody in the Capital takes the Borah speech so 
gi sriously. It was a “‘trial balloon”? which popped and fell to 
‘Wirth, writes Robert Barry, of Universal Service, in the Wash- 

‘gton Herald; ‘‘it was shot full of holes by a barrage of hostile 


jinion.”’ As this writer understands Washington sentiment: 
“ “The Senator’s proposal that the United States immediately 
“By a $11,000,000,000 bag of American gold on an international 
JE nference table as a bribe for undefined, ephemeral economic 
wfirvors from Europe was dismissed promptly as just another one 

% those notions the Idahoan has from time to time to provide 
twenty-four-hour sensation in Washington.” 


Uh 


rn | 
Hab this is followed up by skeptical or hostile remarks made by 
° ipnator Watson (Rep. Ind.), Representative Rainey (Dem. II1.), 
lpnator Smoot (Rep. Utah), and Senator Harrison (Dem. 
ibiss.). And among the newspapers, the Troy Times (Rep.) 
 Ismisses the Borah remarks as of mere academic interest: 


| Shel ap 
f “He has not changed, and can not change, majority opinion 


ia Why Borah “Would Swap Debts for Prosperity” 


of the American public that the United States will not take upon 
itself the burden of debt that is duly resting upon the countries 
to which it extended vast credit when they were in urgent need 
of money to enable them to avert conquest by Germany.” 


Bor there are plenty of kind words. The Borah speech seems 
to the editor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot to be ‘‘the clearest 
public statement yet made by any man in any country of the 
overwhelming necessity of following up Lausanne with an honest 
effort at the other problems hanging over from the World War.” 


An Isolationist’s Discovery 


—Cassel in the Brooklyn ‘“‘Eagle.” 


And the attitude of papers in centers like New York, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Syracuse, Richmond, Asheville, Birming- 
ham, Cincinnati, and Cleveland are pretty well summed up in 
this paragraph from the Baltimore Sun: 


“‘Senator Borah’s address will stand, it is safe to predict, as 
moving evidence of the ability of a political leader who has long 
felt deeply and thought conscientiously to abandon a whole region 
of attitudes and prejudices and, under pressure of a dark time 
in history, embrace a broad, intelligent, generous point of view. 

“Tt may also prove to be the turning-point in American post- 
war history, the beginning of a face-about away from the obseur- 
anist attitude toward the rest of the world which Senator Borah 
himself did so much to foster.” 


anton BORAH’S speech was heard by so many radio listeners 
and read by so many newspaper readers that it will hardly be 
necessary to call attention to more than a few significant sen- 
tences. First he explained why he considers Lausanne ‘‘a har- 
binger of peace and the hope of humanity.” He thinks that 
“if the policies initiated at Lausanne are carried forward, there 
will come a time when it will be distinctly to the interest of the 
people of the United States to consider again the question of 
these debts.”’ And he makes this concrete suggestion: 


“T knew of no other way to bring into effect a program such 
as would justify the reduction or cancelation of the debts and 
bring about a better condition, economically and financially, 
than by means of an economic and monetary conference, a con- 
ference which would be permitted to deal with reparations and 
debts, disarmament, the reestablishment of the gold standard 
(thirty-one nations now being off the gold standard), the stabi- 
lization of silver in the Orient, and possibly other questions.” 


, 
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Calvin Coolidge 


Alfred E. Smith 
The Advisory Council Which Will Help the National Economy League to Cut the Cost of Government. 


Revolt Against the High Cost of Government 


REVOLT AGAINST SPENDING TOO MUCH on 
veterans is started among veterans and led by vet- 
erans. 

This National Economy League that calls Admiral Byrd to 
postpone his South Polar trip to head the organization had its 
beginnings last spring in a group of World War veterans. Ac- 
cording to General Harbord they were ‘‘largely of the old 
Plattsburg crowd, to whom it was apparent that the largest 
single economy that could be made in the national budget, 
without affecting any operating activity of govern-. 
ment, was in the elimination of certain unjusti- 
fiable appropriations now in the law in the interest 
of veterans who suffered no disability in the war.” 

Now that payments to veterans in one form or 
another account for one-fourth of our annual 
government budget, or roughly, a billion dollars 
a year, it seems to General Harbord ‘‘no wonder 
that people are beginning cynically to inquire if it 
would not have been cheaper if the Germans had 
won the war.” 

These remarks were made when the League was 
launched as a national organization last week, in 
New York, with a distinguished advisory council, 
the temporary active leadership of Admiral Byrd, 
and approving messages from President Hoover 
and Presidential candidate Roosevelt. According 
to Admiral Byrd, the league ‘‘is being organized 
to help prevent economic chaos that would be 
worse than war.” ‘‘We should fight this out to a 
finish,” he added. 

“This is a revolt, a perfectly civil constitu- 
tional revolt,’ declares Granville Clark, chairman of the League’s 
organization committee. 

It is by no means a lonesome fight the new organization is 
making. On the very day it was organized in New York, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States announced in 
Washington a nation-wide campaign to effect further economies 
in Federal, State, and local government expenditures. 


As 


ie country as a whole will welcome the activities.of the 
National Economy League, declares the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
which continues: 


“It seeks to eliminate inequalities and unfair privileges which 
have crept into the administration of veterans’ affairs. Its first 
great project is to secure elimination of payments of $450,000,000 
annually to veterans of the Spanish-American and World 
wars who suffered no disability in war service. 

“Secondly, it addresses itself to the task of obtaining ‘the re- 
duction of all wasteful and unnecessary governmental expendi- 
tures.’ It thus encounters at once the enmity and opposition 
of special interests which benefit from these expenditures to 
veterans and for other purposes.”’ 
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Admiral Byrd 


Chairman of the 
League will ‘‘fight to a 
finish” against govern~ 
mental waste. 


© Underwood 


Elihu Root General Pershing Admiral Sims 


out for itself, thinks the Baltimore Sun. But the Springfield 
Union has an idea “‘it should be an easy matter to recruit an 


extravagance and the pressure of organized minorities.” 
object of this movement, declares the New York Herald Tribune,; 
‘‘is one of vital importance with the interests of the United), , 
States’: 


“The pension machine must not only be halted now. Thati§{))) 
has ceased to be enough. The laws which it has 
already ground out must be revised, and they can 
be revised only through a nation-wide understand-). 
ing of what has happened and of what must he 
done about it.” 


A ect on this subject in the current Harper’s 
a New York lawyer and World War veteran, Mr 
Ernest Angell, makes this practical contributionf. 
to the discussion: 


‘An aroused public is demanding economyy 
Government departments, Federal, State, and 
local, are paring their expenses, cutting the salaries 
of employees, dismissing clerks, postponing con 
struction work which would give jobs to unem 
ployed men, and looking for still further ways off 
whittling costs. Yet the bountiful flood of cash 
from the Federal Government to the ex-soldier< 
goes right on. Government bureaus may be abol 


two healthy months at a training camp in 19188, 
and contracted asthma five years later, and has 44) 
perfectly good job to-day, will continue to draw 
his cold cash from the Veterans’ Bureau for speciay 
Cisability. For there is one thing that Congress apparentls 
fears even more than the possibility of a financial collapse o} 
the Government, and that is the wrath of the veterans’ lobby} 

“Do we really want the Federal Government to economize? 

“Very well, then: 500 millions could have been cut from th 
Federal budget of this fiscal year without depriving any vetera: 
or dependent of a cent of support for any genuine disability i 
fact caused by war service. 

“An immediate program for eliminating wholly unnecessar 
appropriations from the proposed Federal budget for 1932-33 
would have included: 


Disability allowances (392,000 veterans, as of March 31, 
1932, with no impairment from war service)............ 
Emergency officers’ compensation—reduction (payment ac- 
cording to rank only) 


Disability compensation (28 per cent. of all awards, not in 
fact “‘service-connected”’ or less than 20 per cent. ‘‘dis- 
abled /})—reduction cease ree c,, Greenies 1 ee 

Administration, hospital, medical, and domiciliary service 
(75 per cent. for non-service-connected cases) 

Spanish War pensions—reduction 
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Rich States in the Federal Bread 


4 | Line 


| 66 ANGWAY, SISTERS, AND MOVE OVER. 


) ae “Your once rich, once proud, possibly purse- 
. proud, relatives want a place on the bench. 
“They are now flat and need shoes. 
“Tilinois, Pennsylvania, and California are reported first in 
Tine for the Federal aid available in emergency loans.” 
Thus the Chicago Tribune speaks of the Wagner $2,122,- 
} 000,000 relief bill, now law, under which $300,000,000 is provided 
- for direct relief of unemployment. 
It is a dismal picture The Tribune paints. States ‘‘once pros- 
j perous and paying their own way,” it says, ‘‘are now reduced 
_ to the bread line with the beggar States which have been living 
on Federal subsidies for years. 
| “Thealmshouse States have brought 
BAY the country down to the almshouse 
“‘T level. The procession going over the 


AUR is 


} hill will include them all.” 

And so it seems. For even before 
. J the bill was signed by President 
ad Hoover, the news dispatches told us 
| that rich States were lined up to 
} seek $338,450,000 loans from the $2,- 
| 122,000,000 fund. As compiled by 
a the United Press these included: 
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The Fight for Disarmament 
Checked But Not Lost 


HE “DISASTROUS FAILURE” of the disarmament 

conference, Gen: Kurt von Schleicher warns the world in 

a startlingly frank radio speech, may compel Germany to 
reorganize the German Army regardless of the limitations im- 
posed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

German security, explains the General who is described as the 
power behind the throne in the von Papen Government, depends 
upon other nations disarming, or Germany arming. Referring to 
the latter alternative, he says: “‘I do not want to leave the 
slightest doubt that we are going to choose this way if full 
security and parity are denied us in the future.”’ 

But in the main public opinion, while disappointed in the 
results of the Geneva disarmament 
conference, judges them less pessi- 
mistically than does General von 
Schleicher. 

“We may have wondered whether 
the verb ‘disarm’ is irregular, with 
no first person and conjugated only 
in the future tense,’’ said Premier 
Herriot when the conference ad- 
journed after six months of discus- 
sion and negotiation without any 
results perceptible to the tortured 
pocket-nerve of the world’s tax- 
payers. 

‘“Nevertheless,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
have advanced from a mere negation of 
war to the first affirmation of peace.”’ 


\ SS 
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We Are Blind If We Do Not Begin Now 


Ones mingling of e¢ynicism and 
hope in the words of the French 
Premier finds an echo in the editorial 
comment of our press. 

“The dove of peace will have to 
sleep a while longer before the nations 
are prepared to make any real con- 


MIM OIS's sees, sr. $34,000,000 
Pennsylvania..... 45,000,000 
TCT ART ee syranousite 12,000,000 
EC OLOnAC Omit < «um 12,500,000 
MEIN ATISAS. occ. cess 6,000,000 
PRE xcig peers Pat. ¥ 2,000,000 
*California..... 200,000,000 
pivailieaeer. 2:0 4,000,000 
AAT iaMaee es sae 3 8,000,000 
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BACK ATISAS aenpeseeots, © 350,000 
SIMON TAIIAS, <oyoysi0) 6 1,500,000 
*Tennessee....... 5,000,000 
’ *Oregon ice wig he caWietbe, i 3,850,000 Copyright, 1932, by the New York Tribune, Inc. 
TICE eee 1,500,000 
WMO’ | oe Reece $338,450,000 


*Construction loans. 


Applying for $45,000,000, the full 
i -amount available to any one State, Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
_, i sylvania asked for $10,000,000 at once that “the starving may 
“(0 be fed without delay.” ‘I know,” he told the Reconstruction 
“— FWinance Corporation, “that in many sections conditions have 
| reached the danger point. I speak the sober truth when I say 
, that delay will mean disorder.” 


i T avs ““s situation new to American politics is promised by 
wl this huge offer of Federal credit,” says the San Diego Union. 
ll “Only experience will determine its full effect.” 

i Misgivings are exprest by many papers. Will this Federal 


that every cent must be paid back. As the Schenectady Union- 
Star says: ‘‘ The more a State borrows the more it must pay back. 
ff'The hope is that, like priming the pump, it will start private 
13% _enterprise going by reassuring it that there is nothing to be 


i y: afraid of.” In any case, such relief is a necessity, declares the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 


“his ‘rush’ from throughout the country simply adds con- 
firmation to what had long been recognized, that the States and 
) local communities have practically exhausted their resources In 
relief work and that the Federal Government was obliged to 
act in the emergency.” 


to Face It 
—Darling in the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune.” 


cessions on militaristic preparation,” 
remarks the Dallas Morning News, 
disappointed because ‘‘so little has 
come of so lengthy a conference.” 
Says Walter Lippmann in the New York Herald Tribune: 


‘‘No definite agreements which actually limit or reduce arma- 
ments have been reached, and the formal statement of principles 
appears at best to imply a moral obligation to keep on trying 
to make real agreements. 

“To recognize this is no ground for complaining about the 
work of the conference or of the governments represented. On 
the contrary, the conference itself has been a great achievement; 
to have kept fifty nations talking amiably about their vital inter- 
ests, to have explored and debated questions which touch the 
pride, the honor and the fears of so many peoples, to have had 
no explosions, but rather to have increased understanding, is 
in any broad perspective a unique performance.” 


San disarmament conference, at which fifty-one nations were 
represented, adjourned on July 23, to meet again in January, 
after adopting a resolution promising an agreement for substan- 
tial reduction of armaments in its later deliberations. It also 
declared itself ‘‘guided by the general principles underlying 
President Hoover’s proposal for a reduction of approximately 
one-third in armaments.’ The Russian and German delegations 
voted against the resolution, while declaring themselves for dis- 
armament. Russia criticized the resolution as not specific 
enough, and Germany objected to its failure to recognize the 
equality of all nations in the right to arm. Hight other nations, 
including Italy, refrained from voting. 
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Garner’s Campaign Bomb 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation make public its use of | 


E FAVORS A RED NECKTIE with a blue donkey 
head woven into it. 
He prefers Texas steer to other meats. 

With such independence of taste, it is perhaps not surprizing 
that John N. Garner has started his Vice-Presidential campaign 
with a bang. 

Instead of oceupying a minor réle, as so many of our Vice- 
Presidential candidates have been content to do, the stocky, 
pink-faced, blunt Texan serves notice that. 
as Roosevelt’s running-mate, he is ready to 
tackle President Hoover and the Republican 
party at the drop of a hat. 

But the Speaker of the House did not even 
wait for that when a Dallas crowd turned 
out to cheer him on his return from the long 
legislative battle at Washington. He cut 
loose with a fiery attack, so hot that it has 
stirred politicians and editors throughout 
the country. 

Republican papers retort stingingly, and 
some Democratic editors admit that he used 
intemperate language in assailing Mr. Hoo- 
ver. He is accused of having a ‘‘swelled 
head,” and his outburst is viewed as ‘“‘the 
tail wagging the dog.’”’ On the other hand, 
friendly papers praise him as a fighter who 
will give the Republicans many a _ bad 
moment between now and election day. 

But whatever one’s opinion, it is agreed 
that John Garner is giving the country a 
far livelier exhibition than any Vice-Pres- 
idential candidate in years. 

“No man or woman can claim I said a 
word to advance myself as a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination,” 
Mr. Garner declared, as quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press— 


‘“But when my friends here in Texas and 
those in California decided I was fit timber 
to deal with Herbert Hoover, I assented to 
their wishes. I think now I may be big 
enough for that job, considering his weak- 
ness and vacillation. 

“T hold the most powerful position in 
this Government excepting that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. I accepted the 
proposed Vice-Presidential nomination with 
much hesitancy, for already we have whipt 
Hoover three times in Congress.”’ 


Keystone-Underwood 


paign. 


Doacuarive that he wanted ‘‘to convince 
every honest man and woman in the United States that the 
power of government should be taken away from those who 
administer it for the benefit of a privileged few,’’ he shouted 
that he wanted to convince them that this power should be 
placed with the Democratic party ‘‘to be administered for the 
benefit of the American people as a whole.” 

Then came the part of the speech which has drawn the sharp- 
est retorts from the Republicans. As the Associated Press cor- 
respondent tells us— 


“The Speaker recounted the stormy scenes in Congress in the 
last several weeks, when the President twice vetoed bills Mr. 
Garner had advocated, first disapproving the measure which 
would have placed $100,000,000 at the disposal of the President 
for individual relief. 

‘“T trusted the President enough to be willing to leave the dis- 
tribution of that money to his judgment,’ he said, ‘but he called 
it a “pork-barrel measure.’”? Then because I demanded that 


His Line Lands Them 


Whether his political line will do as 
well is a burning question of the cam- 
John Nance Garner, with his 
first catch of the season, 

home in Uvalde, Texas. 


$2,000,000,000 of the people’s property, he said in effect, ‘No, 
that is for the benefit of my select clientele, and the people must 
not know what is done with it.’ We passed that measure 
anyway. , 

“<T notice by the morning newspapers he says he will study 
it a few days, and “probably will sign it.” He means he wants 
to have a few days in which to find out what Wall Street and 
J. P. Morgan think he should do about it,’ the Speaker shouted, 
as the crowd responded with a roar of yells.” 


‘‘Mr. Garner gives every evidence of hav- 
ing acquired a swelled head,” retorts the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), and the Syracuse 
Post-Standard (Rep.) adds— 


“The Democratic leaders who bring up. 
these charges that the Administration pro- 
gram favors the privileged few, and Speaker 


of the first order. 
“Their mischievous statements should be 


misleading, dangerous, and untrue.” 


binders,’’ remarks 
(Rep.), and the Newark Evening News (Ind.) 

adds that ‘‘that sort of rude, rugged talk 

will certainly insure the cowboy-goat-herder- 
horse-wrangler vote for the Democratie 

ticket, but what it will do north of the mes-' 
cal and pinto line is just horrible.” 


Washington Post (Ind.)— 


““His proposals, his combats with Presi- 
dent Hoover, and his dynamic personality 
have completely overshadowed the colorless 
figure at the head of the ticket. The Dem- 
ocratic party has committed itself to Garner 
and Garner policies, and will win or lose 
on them.” 


But there is another view-point, and it is 


Garner’s own State, the Houston Post: 
““No nominee for Vice-President on either | 
ticket in many years has called forth as much 
attention both from friends and foes as has | 
John Garner since he was nominated. 
‘‘Garner is going to be a real ‘running- 
mate.’ He is not going to trail behind the 
head of the ticket. He will be in the middle 


near his 
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hurled back at them, branded as perversive, | 


“Ma. GARNER seems to be proving a real | 
godsend to the Republican campaign spell- | 
the Hartford Courant \f: 


“Garner is the real issue,’ asserts the | 


well exprest by a Democratic paper in Mr. | 
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Garner is chief among them, are demagogs |} 


of the picture. The Republicans realize that they have two 
leaders, Roosevelt and Garner, to fight. 

‘He is a national political figure in his own right, and his| 
record as Democratic leader and Speaker of the House is an 
issue. The exceptional strength of the Vice-Presidential ecandi- 
date on the Democratic ticket will give the Democratic cam- 
paign extraordinary force and virility. 

“The Republicans will not permit the Texan to play second 
fiddle in this campaign. 

“They are as much afraid of him as they are of Roosevelt as 
a vote-getter, and the G. O. P. fire will continue to be on Garner 
in no less measure than upon Roosevelt.” 


‘““There is abundant evidence,” writes Paul Y. Anderson in The 
Nation, ‘‘that the impression of Garner’s vulnerability is confined 
mainly to Administration officials and a few conservative Eastern 
newspaper editors. 
Alleghenies report that the Speaker’s recent controversies with the 
President over relief legislation strengthened him with the voters.” 


Reliable observers west and south of the} 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ANyYway, The Congressional Record is still dry.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


An» if we win the Olympics, Europe will probably demand a 
sports moratorium.—Dallas News. 


ScreNTIST says the world weighs 36,000,000 sextillion tons. 
How does he get that weigh?— Wichita Eagle. 


ANYWAY, the election will show whether rural sections are 
madder at liquor or hard times.—Easton Express. 


THE nine sisters of the British commonwealth are trying to 
make an agreement at Ottawa which will allow each to get a 
bigger slice of a smaller cake.— Washington 
Post. 


Hoover has cut his salary 20 per cent. and 
us Democrats aim to cut it the other 80.— 
Dallas News. 


WE may not be so stuck on foreign countries, 
but we’re stuck on a lot of their bonds.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


MayseE we wouldn’t be so hard hit by the 
depression if we’d hit the depression harder. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


te 


In any story of a Latin-American candidate 
running, it is necessary to specify in what 
direction.—Arkansas Gazette. 


AMERICANS haven’t changed. It was an 
effort to dodge taxes that made us a nation. 
—Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News. 


AMBASSADOR MELLON has sailed from En- 
gland for the United States to pay the deficit a 
short visit.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Any girl who collects antique horsehair chairs 
ean tell you that it’s no wonder her grand- 
mother wore six petticoats.—Jackson News. 


In Europe the dead past is burying its 
dead, all right. What they object to now is 
paying the undertaker’s bill —Dublin Opinion. 


TEETH are those white things you have 
pulled just before the doctor says: ‘‘ Well, it 
must be the tonsils, then.’—WNelson (B. C.) 
News. 


The Industrial Index (Columbus, Ga.) thinks 
the depression can not last always. May we 
remind The Index that neither can we.— 
Thomaston Times. 


Anp if Senator Borah ever got elected 
President, it would be only a question of 
time until he became involved in a quarrel 
with himself.—San Diego Union. 
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_ Tue only nation that suppresses graft is indignation.—Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 


It’s hard to believe that Europe once provided early settlers 
for America.—Sumter (S. C.) Item. ‘ 


Hogs may be worth more on the hoof, but their value still is 
zero on the highway.—Sherbrooke (Que.) Record. 


Savina civilization is a noble business, but why not let it 
begin where charity does.—Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. 


Bur if war debts alone are keeping Europe down, what is 
hurting the nations that had no war debts?—San Diego Tribune. 
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Ir any member of the imperial economic 
conference in Ottawa happens to doubt the 
importance of the U. S. A. in the scheme of 
things, all he has to do is to step to the 
curb and count the Yankee tourists’ auto licenses.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Ir takes a lot of figuring to pass a relief measure that will save 
the little fellow without letting him handle the money.—Beth- 
lehem Globe-Times. 


Tur disarmament idea is making progress. America and 
England are willing to reduce the land forces of France and 


Japan.—Anderson (Ind.) Herald. 


PrEsIpDENT Hoover disapproves government loans to indi- 
viduals, but it does the individual no good to disapprove indi- 
vidual gifts to the Government.—San Diego Union. 


Secretary Hurry went all the way to Ohio to tell the 
Ohio Republicans that Mr. Hoover has maintained the American 
wage scale. And the very next day Mr. Hoover cut the Secre- 
tary’s salary.—Oklahoma Daily Oklahoman. 


Picking the Winners in the Olympic Games 


—Darling in the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune.” 


OwninG two automobiles isn’t so pleasant now. The filling- 
station operator always fusses when you ask him to split a 
gallon.—Jackson News. 


Fuiyina over Russia, those two American aviators became 
badly bewildered, thereby becoming practically indistinguishable 
from the natives.—San_ Diego Union. 


Or course there’s no connection between the two, but the day 
after several executions in Moscow the new Soviet internal bond 
issue was oversubscribed.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Tuts country seems to be in a predicament analogous to that of 
a near-sighted man who has lost his glasses and can’t see to look 
for them until he finds them.—Thomaston Times. 


Tuat New Jersey clergyman may be right when he says no girl 
should marry if she doesn’t have a sense of humor, but the trouble 
is that if she has she probably won’t.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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COMMENT 


Tragic Want of Japan’s Farmers 


HE FOOD THEIR CATTLE NEED Japanese farmers 
themselves, their wives and children are eating, because 
they have no other sustenance. 

In one-time prosperous communities official investigations 
have brought to light the fact that less than 10 per cent. of the 
families living there possess more than ten yen in cash. And 
when it is remembered that a yen is worth about 271% cents in 
American money, one can un- 
derstand something of the 
poverty of Japan’s farming 
class. 

But what is worse, say Japa- 
nese informants, more than 
50 per cent. of the farmers 
have no cash whatever and are 
“reverting to the primitive 
practise of barter.” 

Farmers are said to be com- 
manding national sympathy 
in their dire straits. Their 
debts they can not pay, nor 
the rent they owe for the land. 
As one Japanese writer puts it, 
‘“even the cold-blooded banks 
are straining every effort to be 
indulgent.” 

The impossibility of collect- 
ing taxes from the farmers is so 
obvious, we are told, that in 
most cases the farmers are not 
even asked to pay them. 

Their children at school are 
being fed by the schools at the 
publie expense. 

That is why the Japanese 
Government is trying to de- 
vise means for the immediate 
relief of the farmers at the 
same time that it is seeking to 
prevent a recurrence of the 
distress which has been gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of 6,000,000 families, representing 48 per cent. 
of the total population of Japan. 

It is not generally remembered, tho perhaps known by many, 
that one-half of Japan’s population lives on the land. And 
yet as the Tokyo Trans-Pacific points out, Japan is so cut up 
by mountains that the average farm there is only one-thirtieth 
of the size of a farm in this country. Only 17 per cent. of the 
total area of the country is workable. To quote the facts as they 
are stated in this Tokyo weekly: ; 


Keystone photograph 


“The whole extent of land under cultivation is only 17 per cent. 
of the total area of the country, and the chain of mountains 
which runs lengthwise through the islands produces such sharp 
undulations in the arable areas as to make it well-nigh impossible 
to lay out large-scale farms. ‘ 

“The result is that the average arable area per farmhouse at 
present is some thirty times smaller in Japan than in the United 
States. Geography, therefore, militates against any large-scale 
farm operation. 

‘On the other hand, the average size of arable area per farm 
in Denmark is only nine times larger than that in Japan, and yet 
it is well known that in that country the attendant disadvan- 
tages of small-scale operation of land have been substantially 
reduced. 

“This has been done, as is generally known, owing to the 
highly developed system of farmers’ cooperatives. 

10 


“There Are Smiles—’’ 


On the face of this youthful tea gatherer starting out on a day’s) ~ 
work, despite the fact that her family, as all Japanese farming for 
families, are making the struggle for life in the direst poverty. 


“The agricultural ‘cooperative movement in Japan, however, 
in spite of efforts on the part of the Government, is still relatively 
in its infancy.” 


'W un all this has been said, however, this Tokyo weekly 
notes, there remains one other special factor in the Japanese 
farm situation. 

That is the disproportionate burden of taxation, national and 
local, still borne by the farm- 
ing community, and, it is re- 
lated: 


“Those engaged in farming 
still pay more than double tho 
amount of aggregate taxes paid 
by those engaged in industry 
and commerce. 

“This is due not only to tke 
rate of the land tax, but also 
to the method of assessment. 

“Profit is calculated on the 
basis of one individual per 
farm, ignoring the fact that in 
almost all eases the whole 
family is actually engaged in 
farm labor, and that therefore 
some arrangement should be 
made for the additional mem- 
bers to receive wages. 

“A readjustment of the 
taxation system is obviously 
imperative, and here the pres- 
ent Government is in a partic- 
ularly favorable position to 
act.” 


Necessary too, we _ are 
further informed, is a read- 
justment of the relations be- 
tween land owners and tenant 
farmers, which have been pro- 
lifie of dispute, so that in 1931 
there were 2,689 such cases. 
Thereis need, also, it is alleged, 
control of agricultural 
finance and the improvement 
of rice sales organization. 

The last point is strest by the Tokyo Asahi, which is con- 
vineed that a nation-wide control by the farmers of the sale of 
their products would be effective in reviving agriculture, because 
as things are now, without such control, farm produce brings 
“fabulously low prices.”’ 

Altho transportation associations exist in some parts of 
Japan, they do not in others, and the Asahi claims that from 
this condition results reckless competition, which naturally 
demoralizes prices. Another influential Tokyo daily, the OH, 
tells the Government without mincing words that it is their 
duty to get on the relief job immediately: 

“Government officials are complaining of the paucity of funds 
available for relief of the farmers. To our thinking the trouble 


is not the lack of funds but the deficiency in the strength of 
determination to meet the difficulties. 

“The Government could obtain sufficient funds if it tried. 
While the country was at war, the Government managed to get 
together money enough to finance the operations. 

“As for readjustment of farmers’ debts this can best be 
achieved by the establishment of a reconstruction finance organ- 
ization, the capital of which should be contributed by the Govy- 
ernment and public and private institutions. 

“Tf the Government undertakes to indemnify the concern for 


losses it would be easy for the company to provide financial ac- 
commodations on a large scale.’ 
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— Italy’s “Secret” War-Ships 


OURTEEN SHIPS OF WAR whose existence had been 
unknown to the outside world were reported to be under 
construction by the Italian Government. 

Such a story would not have attracted much attention except 
for the fact that it was carried all over the globe as based on an 
article in the London Daily Telegraph, written by Hector C. 
Bywater, that newspaper’s Naval Correspondent, who enjoys an 
international reputation as an expert commentator on naval 
affairs. 

The so-called ‘‘secret war- 
ships” of Italy were said ‘by 
him to comprise two cruisers 
of 6,742 tons each, two de- 
stroyers, and ten other craft 
of various sizes. 

“The purposeful energy with 
which the Fascist Government 
is developing its naval forces 
is further shown,’’ wrote Mr. 
Bywater, ‘“‘by the fact that 
the new policy provides for the 
arming of all large merchant- 
men with guns, bow and stern, 
and the provision for tank 
storage of 740,000 tons of fuel- 
oil as a war reserve, and the 
eventual construction of all 
war-ships by the electric weld- 
ing system.” 

London press cables remind 
us that the Italian Minister 
of Marine, Admiral Sirianni, 
announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies on April 23, that 
Italy would not present her 
new program until after the 
Disarmament Conference. It 
was thought, we are told, the 
current naval construction 
would be limited to the twenty- 
nine vessels authorized after 
the 1930 Naval Conference. 

Mr. Bywater alleges that the new program was secretly pre- 
sented and authorized last year and was actually started before 
Admiral Sirianni made his statement to the Chamber. In the 
London Daily Telegraph Mr. Bywater further declared: 


“In the period 1928-31, inclusive, Italy laid down eight 
cruisers. These ships were openly designed as a reply to the big 
French destroyer flotilla leaders—pocket cruisers. They are of 
5,500 tons each, with armament of eight 6-inch guns and the 
phenomenal speed of forty knots. 

“Tn 1930-31 France sought to restore the balance by ordering 
six cruisers of 7,500 tons each, but their actual commencement 
was delayed. 

“Italy secretly accepted the challenge by laying down in ad- 
vance of the French ships two ships of 6,742 tons each. These 
have been named the Emanuele Duca D’ Aosta and Hugenio D1 
Savoia. Altho the first batch of French cruisers is now started, 
it is probable the Italian ships will be the first ready for sea.” 


In blunt contradiction of the allegations of Mr. Bywater in the 
London Daily Telegraph, Capt. A. Iachino, the Italian Naval 
Attaché at London, is quoted in London press cables as declaring 
that there was no secrecy at all about the building of the ships 
mentioned in Mr. Bywater’s article. He is reported as follows: 


“Tn reality, this order, for which funds had been voted in 
Parliament in May, 1931, was communicated to the Chambers by 


A Netherlands Jibe 
“The ‘Hymn of Peace’ is beautiful, the singer fine—but the official return of British and 
orchestra—well, look at it!’ 


—‘‘De Groene Amsterdammer.” 
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the Minister of Marine, Admiral Sirianni, in the speech of April 
23, last, which is mentioned in Mr. Bywater’s article. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that the Italian naval constructions 
now in the course of execution are far from being secret, and Mr. 
Bywater’s dramatic surprize would have been avoided if he had 
read the entire communications made by Admiral Sirianni to 
Parliament three months ago. 

“These communications were then reported in all the Italian 
newspapers, and the Ministry of Marine since has had them re- 
produced in a publicly printed pamphlet.” 


Mr. Bywater’s reply to the statement of Captain Iachino, as 
recorded in a London cable to the New York Times, reads in part 
as follows: 


“My principal point was 
that the Italian naval building 
program of 1931 was kept 
secret from the world, and this 
fact is inferentially admitted 
by Captain Iachino. The 
Attaché writes: ‘This order 
[for two cruisers and other 
craft] for which funds had been 
voted in Parliament in May, 
1931, was communicated to 
the Chambers by the Ministry 
of Marine in the speech of 
April 23, last.’ 

“Clearly, therefore, this 
building program of 1931 was 
not disclosed to the world, or 
even to the Italian Parliament, 
for a whole year. 

“Even on April 23 of this 
year, when Admiral Sirianni 
did reveal the existence of the 
ships which had been laid the 
previous year, his reference to 
these ships was not, so far as [ 
have been able to discover, re- 
ported in the foreign press. 

‘Certainty, until a very 
recent date there was no 
knowledge in British naval 
eireles that Italy had started 
the construction in 1931 of two 
new cruisers and two destroy- 
ers. The British Admiralty’s 


foreign fleets, which was pub- 
lished in January of this year, 
contained no mention of the 
new Italian cruisers Eugenio 
Di Savoia and Emanuele Duca d’ Aosta. 

“ After enumerating the previous Italian ships built and build- 
ing, the return shows the following note: ‘Italian cruisers pro- 
jected—nil.’ Obviously, therefore, the British Admiralty in 
January last had not heard of the Italian cruisers and destroyers 
which were begun the previous year. 

“Tt is not here suggested in my article that Italy overstept any 
legal restriction in laying down ships a year before she chose to 
announce the fact. Not being a party to the London three- 
Power naval treaty, she retains complete liberty of action in build- 
ing war-ships from the cruiser category downward.” 


} prronrars from the Italian press cabled to Tur LirERARY 
Digest reveal indignation. The Rome Messaggero remarks: 


“The Daily Telegraph’s false news, published at a moment 
when attempts are proceeding to cast doubts on Italy’s loyal 
attitude, appears to be calculated as a contribution in the press 
campaign recently released against Italy.” 


Similar anger and disgust appear in the Popolo di Roma, which 
complains that ‘‘this new underhand, miserable maneuver 
against Italy is to be deprecated and indignantly deplored.” 

Taking the famous London Daily Telegraph to court, the Rome 
Tevere observes in a mood both satiric and humorous: 


“We thought The Telegraph was a serious paper, but evidently 
it has gone yellow. Italy is a loyal country, and has never hidden 
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its intentions. Evena child knows that war-ships are not toys, 
and can not be built in cellars. 

“Tf the fanciful naval eritie wants to convince himself of the 
non-existence of his Flying Dutchman, let him come to Italy 
where the only thing he will see launched will be his own lies.” 

Altho the Rome Giornale d’ Italia deplores the publication of Mr. 
Bywater’s article in the London Daily Telegraph, it has this to say: 

‘“We refuse to believe that this paper would associate itself with 
maneuvers against Italy. At the same time the mystery of By- 
water’s alleged revelation is getting such prominence that an 
explanation is required.” 


The Vaterland’s New Ruler Speaks 


HE MAN WHO WIELDS THE POWER almost of a 

Bismarck or the Kaiser in Germany, Chancellor Franz 

von Papen, tells the world where Germany stands on the 
most vital questions everybody is asking to-day. 

In the first interview he has given out, and that exclusively to 
Hugh Baillie, Executive Vice-President of the United Press, he 
avers that the speediest road back to world recovery of pros- 
perity is to restore Germany’s place in the sun. 

Germany must resume her place among the nations, Chan- 
cellor von Papen said, as a moral, political, and economic equal— 
a buyer, manufacturer, and a seller of goods, and a big customer 
in the world’s markets. : 

Incidentally, Mr. Baillie calls attention to the fact that Chan- 
cellor von Papen bears no resemblance whatever to the monocled 
Junker figure sometimes depicted, and he describes him: 


“War from wearing a monocle, he uses horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He has the stooped, studious air of a professor rather than 
that of a bristling Army officer. He is a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

‘“His manner is informal, and he has an easy way as he answers 
questions in a disarmingly frank, blunt manner, with no diplo- 
matic hemming and hedging. 

“His non-military aspect is heightened by a gray summer suit 
and loosely knotted black tie. His office lacks any governmental 
appearance. It is a large paneled room, severely plain, with 
chandeliers, and pictures in the modern style. 

“Tt seemed hard to realize that this gentle-spoken man is 
the same Chancellor who wields virtually dictatorial powers in 
Germany to-day.” 


Noting that Chancellor von Papen replied to the questions 
asked him candidly and in ‘‘fluent, arresting English,” Mr. 
Baillie records his utterance as follows: 


“My Government is convinced that its primary task is to 
recapture the economic and political place in international life 
to which Germany is entitled. 

“By fulfilling this function, we would not only enable Europe 
to cope effectively with its tremendous difficulties but would also 
go far toward solving the world’s economie crisis. 

“This means, of course, that monstrous discriminations im- 
posed upon us on the basis of the Versailles Treaty must be 
rectified in the interest of the world. 

“For instance, the treaty’s moral discriminations against 
Germany as exemplified by the ‘war-guilt lie’ and seizure of our 
colonies on the supposition we were worse colonizers than any- 
body else must be abolished. 

“Germany’s struggle against the discriminations of the so- 
called peace treaties will be carried on relentlessly. 

“In order to hasten the rehabilitation of Germany and the 
world, besides the removal of tariff barriers obstructing world 
commerce, the Kuropean Powers can help greatly by meeting 
President Hoover’s suggestion for reduction of armaments.”’ 


Iw reply to a direct inquiry as to whether the rehabilitation of 
Germany would involve restoration of the monarchy in that 
country, Chancellor von Papen asserted: 


“We are faced with other questions far more important, and 
the entire German trend of mind eliminates this issue from dis- 
cussion at present. 

“This does not affect anybody’s right to his own ideas. I, 
for instance, have been a monarchist all my life. But this 
problem simply doesn’t arise now.” 
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Argentina’s Fears of Ottawa 


EAL ANXIETY IS BEING CAUSED in _far-away 
Argentina by the demand of South Africa and Australia 
at the Ottawa Empire Trade Conference for a larger 

share of Britain’s meat trade. 

It seems that now Great Britain buys only about half its meat 
from the British Dominions, while most of the.other half is bought 
from Argentina and the United States. 

“Geographically,” the South African delegation stated at 
Ottawa, ‘‘there is no reason why the Union of South Africa, to- 
gether with Southern Rhodesia, the Protectorates and Southwest 
Africa, should not produce a sufficient number of good quality 
cattle for the regular supply of chilled beef to the British market.” 

But any increase in beef imports into Britain from South 
Africa or Australia, say Buenos Aires press correspondents, could 
be made only at the expense of Argentina. , 

Yet Australia is not looked upon as a serious competitor, we 
read in a Buenos Aires dispatch to the New York Times, because 
its distance from London makes it impossible to ship any other 
than frozen beef. 

Now it seems that British consumers prefer chilled beef, and 
this preference has been a factor in the constant improvement 
of the Argentine meat supply to the British trade. The Argen- 
tines, we are further informed, consider that ‘‘ the inferior quality” 
of South African cattle makes them ‘“‘unfit for chilling, but 
Argentina has long considered South Africa as possible rival.” 

Cabled editorials to Tue Lirzrary Diexrst from the Argen- ~ 
tine press show it is much disturbed by the ruin that might befall 
the Argentine cattle industry, one of the country’s chief sources 
of wealth, if the Ottawa Conference should grant South Africa 
preferential treatment in the matter of beef imports. As the 
Buenos Aires La Prensa sees it: 


“The Ottawa Conference is of world importance, for it will be 
prejudicial to all countries outside the British Empire if it suc- 
ceeds. 

‘““Curiously, anxiety also is felt among member nations of the 
Empire, who believe that in case of failure it would weaken the 
bonds of Empire unity, and in case of success it will ruin their 
trade with other countries. 

“Dominion agriculturists had hoped for enormous benefits if 
agreements were reached at Ottawa, but now they fear a disillu- 
sionment which might seriously estrange members of the Empire. 

“The success of the conference might well mean the loss of 
markets in which much British capital is invested. 

“Argentina, one of the most interested spectators of the Ottawa 
effort, must at present remain a spectator by reason of the nega- 
tion that Great Britain will not negotiate commercial treaties 
until after the Ottawa sessions are concluded. 

‘“Meanwhile, Argentina hopes that England will not return 
to that epoch in which the mother countries were trading only 
with their colonies, but will remember the brilliance which she 
attained through the free commerce of the nineteenth century.”’ 


In a later editorial cabled to Tar Lirzrrary Diasst, La Prensa 
remarks upon the fact that Argentina is not even permitted to 
send an observer to the Ottawa Conference, despite the fact that 
“all the studies and debates evidently are directed toward the 
possibility of dispensing with Argentine meat and wheat in favor 
of Empire producers.” Nevertheless, argues La Prensa, ‘“‘our 
presence at Ottawa by a very real and direct intervention of 
Argentina representatives on the spot is not necessary. 

“Argentina is represented by important British interests 
which already have shown their preoccupation with the acts of 
English representatives at Ottawa.” 

Another cabled editorial to Tue Lirprary Digest from 
Buenos Aires shows La Nacion in a mood of critical questioning: 


HACER N England give up the free trade upon which, during the 
past century, she has built up her financial situation? 

‘The Ottawa Conference may have transcendent effects upon 
Argentina, which is most closely united with Great Britain.” 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Courtesy of Tne Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


Meteor Crater, in Arizona: 


After Twenty Years’ Search, the Meteor Is Found 


Arizona Crater Meteor Found 


OR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS, as already re- 

ported in these columns, search has been directed toward 

location of the buried meteorite at Meteor Crater, near 
Winslow, Arizona. 

Reliable estimates place the cost of this search at more than 
$500,000 

Recently, Meteor Crater Mining & Exploration Company, the 
present operators, drilled for the meteor at locations recom- 
mended as a result of studies conducted during the summer of 
1930. These drilling operations have proved the correctness of 
the results. 

The geophysical examination, conducted by International 
Geophysics, of Los Angeles, California, consisted of geological, 
magnetic, and electrical surveys, together with studies conducted 
at the company’s research laboratory in Culver City. Says J. J. 
Jakosky, one of the associated geophysicists, writing in The 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York): 


“Meteor Crater, which lies in the high plateau of northern 
Arizona, about twenty miles southwest of Winslow, is a bowl- 
shaped, almost circular depression about 4,500 feet in diameter, 
and 600 feet deep. The depression is surrounded by the crater 
rim that stands about 160 feet above the general level of the 
plateau. Meteor Crater has long been a Mekka for tourists, and 
is visited annually by thousands of people. 

‘“The origin of the crater has for many years been the subject of 
discussion. Two theories have been regarded as the most prob- 
able explanation. The first, now proved correct, held that the 
erater was formed by a meteorite, or swarm of meteoric material, 
striking the earth at high velocity, and burying itself. The other 
theory held that the crater was a result of a ‘steam’ explosion, at- 
tributed to the accumulation of hot solutions or gases.” 


Briefly, the reports gave the survey results as follows: 


“1. Geological examination showed that the crater was 
meteoric rather than due to a steam explosion. It disclosed evi- 
dence that the meteorite still existed at depth in the southwestern 
part of the crater. Geologic evidence placed the age of the crater 
to be measurable in terms of thousands of years, probably about 
50,000. 

“2 The electrical survey located the meteorite in the south- 
western part of the crater, and indicated it to consist of a shallow 
fragmentized zone, surrounding a more concentrated main mass 
occurring at an effective depth of 700 feet below the present 
erater floor. 

‘“‘2. The magnetic survey revealed the presence of a shallow 
shattered area containing meteoric material above the deeper and 
more concentrated zone, indicated by the electrical survey.” 


The following information on the result of the drill holes was 


obtained from G. M. Colvocoresses, general manager of Meteor 
Crater Exploration & Mining: 


“The first hole, placed in the center of the favorable area 
indicated by the geophysical survey, ran into the zone contain- 
ing meteoric fragments at a depth of 414 feet. At 675 feet further 
progress was halted as the drill became lodged in the upper part 
of the more concentrated meteoric zone. The existence of the 
meteoric material was further proved by analyses which showed 
the presence of nickel. 

“The second drill hole, as far as it has been earried out, revealed 
similar conditions to the first. 

“These results are evidence of the reliability of modern 
methods of geophysical prospecting. In the field of ordinary 
mining exploration, the problems rarely present such difficulties. 
Such geophysical studies will secure subsurface geologic data that 
can be obtained in no other way, except at prohibitive cost.”’ 


The Highest Thing That Fiies 


S he shoots upward into the rarefied air nearly two miles 
A above the surface of the earth, the pilot of the new ‘“‘strato- 
sphere”’ plane finds that he is hermetically sealed in his cabin 
with compressors supplying him with air. 

If tests now being carried out prove successful, this especially 
designed and built Farman plane will eventually attain the 
sensational altitude of 50,000 feet, or nearly ten miles. Con- 
structed to attain a theoretical speed of 500 miles per hour, we 
read in a special dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, the 
plane might cross the Atlantic in no more than six hours. 

Describing the initial flight of this newest speed-conqueror at 
the Toussus-le-Noble airdrome near Versailles, France, the corre- 
spondent of The Herald Tribune cables these details: 


“Built entirely of duralumin, it is a high-winged monoplane 
with total surface of seventy square meters (753 square feet) ; 
the weight a square meter (10.764 square feet) is thirty-six kilo- 
grams (seventy-nine pounds), compared with the average of 100 
kilograms (220 pounds) in ordinary machines. 

‘““The wings were much broader than usual. 

‘““The propeller has four blades which can be adjusted at dif- 
ferent angles to give greater grip on rarefied air. 

‘““The 400-horse-power engine is set in an air-tight cabin, with 
three super-charges to increase air-pressure. 

‘A special compressor brings air into the pilot’s cabin, which 
is hermetically closed at 9,000 feet. The cabin design is along 
the lines adopted for submarines. 

“Special devices maintain regular pressure and temperature 
for oil, air and water, while the gasoline fuel is made to pass 


directly from solid to gaseous state.”’ 
13 
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Wasting Soap With Hard Water 


VERY ONE KNOWS THAT MORE SOAP must be 
used with hard than with soft water. 

Few realize that in a city of moderate size this waste 
may run into the tidy sum of tens of thousands of dollars a year. 
That was the estimate made in a paper presented at a recent 
meeting of the Illinois section of the American Water Works 
Association by H. W. Hudson, assistant professor of economics 
at Butler University, Indianapolis, and Prof. A. M. Buswell, 

chief of the Illinois water survey, Urbana, Illinois. 
We quote from an abstract printed in Engineering News-Record 

(New York) as follows: 


““A direct relationship between the hardness of the water 
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Hard- and Soft-Water States 


Average hardness, by States, of water furnished by city-supply systems. 


supply and the amount of soap consumed domestically was 
demonstrated recently in a field survey of retail soap sales in 
four cities of the Middle West: Superior, Wisconsin, Bloomington, 
Champaign-Urbana, and Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

““The water in Superior is naturally soft, and the soap con- 
sumption in that city was used as a base in determining the 
amount of soap wasted in the hard-water cities. The water in 
Bloomington is now softened in the municipal water plant, altho 
it is still harder than the supply at Superior, and the Champaign- 
Urbana and Chicago Heights waters are quite hard.”’ 


Basmua his estimate on the rate at which soap is used in 
Superior, Professor Hudson figures that every person in Chi- 
eago Heights wastes $3.67 worth of soap in a year, more than 
half the cost of the soap purchased. Further, the professor told 
the Water Works Association: 


“The study dealt with the effect of quality of water on soap 
consumption in the home only. Commercial laundries were 
not included because most of them now use soft water in their 
work. Industrial use of soap was also excluded because certain 
industries use considerable quantities of soap, while others use 
none. 

““All kinds of soaps and soap products sold at retail in the 
various cities are included. 

““A thorough canvass of each city was made to find every 
retail store handling soap. Each of these retailers was ap- 
proached by a personal investigator and asked to furnish the 
desired information. 

‘Superior uses 27.5 pounds of soap per capita annually. Even 
with its relatively soft water, a considerable quantity of soap is 
required to remove dirt and grease. If it were possible for a 
city to obtain a water supply of zero hardness, it probably would 
still use between 20 and 25 pounds of soap per capita. 

“Compared to Superior’s soap consumption, Bloomington 
uses 30.8 pounds per capita, while Champaign-Urbana and 
Chicago Heights use 37.9 and 44.9 pounds respectively. The 
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per-capita costs in these four cities are, in the order named, 
$3.60, $4.20, $5.58, and $7.27. 

“‘Taking Superior as a base for comparison, the per-capita 
soap waste is 3.3 pounds for Bloomington. This waste costs the 
Bloomington citizen 60 cents, and represents 10.7 per cent. of 
his total soap purchases. The annual per-capita waste of soap in 
Champaign-Urbana is 10.4 pounds, which costs $1.98 and amounts 
to 27.4 per cent. of the total now consumed. Chicago Heights, 
with its hard water, wastes annually 17.3 pounds of soap per 
capita, costing $3.67, and amounting to 38.6 per cent. of the total 
soap used. ; 

“The significance of these wastes may be brought out more 
clearly by stating the total waste for each city. The total daily 
soap waste for Blooming on is 280 pounds, costing $50.23. 
This means that by taking out more mineral from the water 
Bloomington could save $50.23 per day in addition to their 
already enormous saving from what they used to waste with 
their former water supply. In a year this saving would amount 

to 51 tons of soap, or $18,332.” 


In the same way the author calculates that Cham- 
paign-Urbana might save $66,150 a year, and Chicago 
Heights $81,900. 


Improved Color-Photography 


EAUTIFUL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS, suit- 
able for framing or placing in the album, can 
now be made by amateurs using an ordinary 

plate camera, says Watson Davis, managing editor of 
Science Service, in a Triweekly Feature (Washington). 

Nearly fifty years ago trichromatie color-photog- 
raphy, requiring three plates, special and expensive 
cameras, and intricate processing, gave faithful photo- 
graphs in colors. It was successful, but too complicated 
for popular use. Mr. Davis goes on: 


‘Frederic K. Ives, who obtained the first convincing 
results, invented special cameras and processes, and 
has received high honors for his work in this field. And 
now Mr. Ives, one of the great American inventors, has 
developed a successful method of color-photography that uses 
only two negatives exposed in a conventional camera and only 
two ‘gaslight’ prints cemented together. 

“Mr. Ives is one of America’s ‘industrial revolutionists.’ He 
is father of the half-tone process of photo-engraving, and every 
one of the thousands of photographic pictures in magazines and 
newspapers is a reminder of his contribution to civilization. His 
genius has promoted greatly many other phases of photography. 

“His ‘practical’ solution of making polychrome photographs 
is, as he told me himself, ‘reminiscent of Columbus’s method of 
standing an egg on end.’ He has been amused when showing 
his two plate-two print color-photographs to experts without 
explanation to have them accept them as notable examples of 
the conventional three negative-three print process. 

“Negatives are made in a way similar to the ‘two-color proc- 
ess’ that has been used in commercial motion-pictures, but in 
the printing process the combination of three colors, not two, is 
secured. Instead of printing in blue and red only, and losing the 
greens of foliage and the yellows and oranges of the original, 
Mr. Ives has obtained faithful color reproduction superimposing 
a print that shades from red to yellow upon a blue-tone print 
from the red negative.” 


Tus blue of the sky; the green of leaf and grass; the red, 
yellow, and orange tints of fruits and flowers; golden and 
auburn tints in hair; brown eyes, and blue; blond and brunette 
flesh tints—all, we read, ‘“‘are differentiated with astonishing 
fidelity.” Continuing, Mr. Davis remarks: 


“This is Mr. Ives’s latest gift to photography, which he has 
enriched greatly in his life that has already extended over three- 
quarters of a century. He is not exploiting the new process, and 
those interested in making color-photographs will find further 
information in his article in the April issue of The Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, and very detailed operating 
constructions in a forthcoming issue of The Camera. No elaborate 
laboratory is necessary. Mr. Ives worked out the process in the 
kitchenette of his Philadelphia apartment.” 
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_New Steamship Stabilizer 
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utilizing vacuum-tubes and a small gyroscope, was 
demonstrated recently by Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Company, to members of the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, 
Using a small laboratory model, Dr. Alexanderson was able 
to imitate the rolling of a large vessel, and show how his device 
not only would immediately restore the ship to an even keel, 


but keep it stable, regardless of wave motion. Says Guy Bartlett 
in a press bulletin: 


‘His plan is the use of fins, designed like stream-line rudders, 
attached to opposite sides of a ship, or using the force of gravity 
by changing of weights which may take the form 
of pumping water from one tank to another. In 
using the fins, these tilt up or down according to 
the roll of the ship, very much as the wings of a 
seagull, which keep the bird in perfect balance in 
the air. The movement of the fins is actuated by 
a small gyroscope, which relays its tiny impulses, 
greatly amplified by means of the vacuum-tube 
control, through wires to motors built inside the 
fins. Thus, if the ship should be inclined to roll 
to one side, the fins would immediately be tilted 
down on one side and up on the other and vice 
versa, as reversed conditions in the wave movement 
oceur.”’ 


A Nis ALEXANDERSON explains that this system of 
stabilization control has proven to work so success- 
fully that he can demonstrate a much more difficult 
type of stabilization. In his own words: 


““By turning the model upside down, and using 
gravity stabilization, we can make it imitate the 
balancing act of a tight-rope walker. When a tight- 
rope walker feels that he is falling one way, he 


moves his balance rod in the opposite direction, Westinghouse photograph 


To Double the Speed of Small Water-Craft 


and thus by continued motion, he maintains his 
balance. 

“This requires a high degree of coordination 
between mind and muscle. In the model the mind : 
is represented by the little gyroscope, but the gyroscope itself 
does not produce stability, because without the amplifier it is a 
perfectly dead piece of machinery which falls one way or the 
other. However, when the amplifier is turned on, it comes to 
life and holds its position of equilibrium, and it may be noted 
that it does so slowly and deliberately with very little motion. 
If you disturb it by force, it reacts violently in order to correct 
its equilibrium. 

“This exhibit of the mechanical tight-rope walker, the acci- 
dental result of our work with ship stabilization, has suggested 
an automatic pilot for airplanes which may be used to relieve 
the mind of the aviator during long flights, or it may be applied 
to an airplane without a human pilot, which may be used as a 
target for practise of antiaircraft guns. In real warfare such 
planes, without pilots, might be used as aerial torpedoes steered 
by radio and perhaps equipped with television. 

“Wins could be installed on the outside of existing ships with- 
out great expense. The slowing up of the ship, due to the re- 
sistance of the fin in the water, has been estimated from data 
available on stream-lining, and also from direct experiments. 
Results obtained in these several ways indicate that the usc- 
ful lateral force of the rudder or fin is thirty times as great 
as its resistance when in its neutral position. Calculated on 
this basis it appears that a twenty-three-knot ship with 50,000 
horse-power would be delayed but forty minutes in a trans- 
atlantic voyage, and a thirty-knot ship with! 180,000 horse- 
power but ten minutes. This is on the assumption that the 
voyage was undertaken in a smooth sea and the stabilizer not 
used. In a rough sea, this loss of time would be compensated for 
by the stabilizer keeping the ship on an even keel. 

‘‘ Just as we have used amplification in radio, with which most 
people are familiar, it is now possible, with this new tu be, to 
amplify mechanical forces whereby a delicate touch can move 
large masses with extraordinary accuracy. We are looking for- 
ward to the use of this principle in many branches of engineering.” 


_A_ New High-Speed Water-Craft 


Y REDUCING RESISTANCE instead of increasing 
power, Dr. Oskar G. Tietjens, research engineer of the 
Westinghouse Company, has devised a method of almost 

doubling the speed of water-craft up to fifty feet in length. 

The first public announcement was made with motion-pictures 
and a working model at the meeting of the American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers at Yale. To quote a press account: 


“While the idea of lifting a boat with fins is not new, Dr. 
Tietjens has applied his knowledge of hydro- and aerodynamics 
to the task of raising the craft completely out of the water with 
a couple of stream-lined planes with cross-sections similar to 
those of an airplane’s wings. 

‘““He believes it is the first time that this has ever been done 


The model shows the planes that do the trick. 


efficiently without losing stability. His method of controlling 
the rear plane keeps the boat level at all times and prevents 
plunging and dipping unless the waves are higher than whitecaps. 

‘Frictional resistance in water is 800 times the wind resistance 
of the same surface in air, Dr. Tietjens says, because water is 800 
times as dense as air. For the same reason the lifting force of a 
submerged plane is 800 times as great as for the same plane in 
air, area and speed being equal. 

“In water the frictional resistance or ‘drag’ of present-type 
high-speed era/t is one-sixth of the buoyancy or lifting effect of 
the water. For the new type this ‘drag’ is only one-twentieth 
of the lift. 

‘‘By making practical use of these facts, Dr. Tietjens predicts, 
the speed of a motor-boat capable of 25 miles an hour in water will 
be raised to 40 miles an hour with no increase of power when 
lifted into the air by the submerged planes. He also believes the 
idea practical in this form for boats ranging in size from 12 feet 
to 50 feet long. 

“In his model, Dr. Tietjens has attached the planes to the 
hull just forward of amidships. To the ends of these sections 
and extending across beneath the hull is the main plane. For 
the 12-foot craft, Dr. Tietjens calculates a steel plane eight inches 
wide would be entirely adequate. 

‘“‘Just forward of the propeller is the second plane, so hinged 
that it controls vertical direction and stability much as do the 
‘flippers’ on airplanes. As the skipper lowers the forward edge 
of the rear plane, it cuts down, lowering the stern of the boat, 
This automatically increases the lift of the forward plane so the 
nose of the craft climbs out of the water as speed increases. 

‘Manipulation of the rear plane in conjunction with the rate 
of speed maintains stability, keeps the cruiser level, and above a 
certain speed, the entire hull is out of the water. In this position 
the boat is riding on the two narrow planes. 

“Dr. Tietjens plans to carry out his idea by using an outboard 
motor, which he thinks particularly suitable for this new type.”’ 


_ SMWhile.a ‘feeble-minded*.couple will always 
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Mass Sterilization for Human 


Betterment 


IGHTEEN MILLIONS OF US are so unfit to be fathers 

and mothers that the only remedy is to sterilize the lot. 

This is reported as the gist of a proposal emanating 

from the Human Betterment Foundation of Pasadena, California, 

and distributed in printed form among mem- 

bers of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science at its recent Syracuse 
meeting. ; 

Apparently the proposal did not meet with 
favor. 

Are 18,000,000 either actually or poten- 
tially so weak in the head that we will cost 
the community one billion a year because 
of our crimes and our inability to fend for 
ourselves? The figures, opines the New York 
Times, are preposterous on their very face. 
Says this paper on its editorial page: 


“The means for postponing the doom fore- 
shadowed is sterilization of the unfit, now 
legally permissible in twenty-seven States, 
‘and assiduously practised by California. 

‘Where hereditary feeble-mindedness has 
been clearly established, no sane person would 
countenance marriage. But with the dis- 
covery of genes, the infinitesimal units of 
inheritance which may be combined in thou- 
‘sands of different ways, the old Galtonian 
‘enthusiasm for eugeni¢c matings is dampened. 

‘Heredity turns out to be a much more 
complicated“business than was supposed. 


.. produce feeble-minded offspring, the evidence 
“is clear that normal persons also carry defec- 
tive genes which may manifest themselves in 

an insane progeny. = |. ; 

“The studies of: Dr. R: A. Fisher indicate 
that about 11 per cent. of the feeble-minded 
of any generation are the direct offspring of 
feeble-minded, while 89 per cént. come from 

“matings among:ithe seemingly sound. 

“Even: if- we diseovered the carriers of 
hidden defective genes by applying the methods of the cattle- 
breeder to humanity, the process would take about a thousand 
years, in the opinion of so high an authority as Prof. H. S. 
Jennings. 

“The more the evolutionist experiments with plants, fruit- 
flies and animals, the more convinced is he that it takes both 
environment and heredity to make us the men and women that 
we are, and the less inclined is he to lay down infallible principles 
for changing us into paragons.”’ 


4 er 0. KOMORA, associate secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, writes to Tur Digest that he con- 
siders this editorial sound, sane, and sensible. In his opinion, it 
expresses the natural reaction of the rational man to what he 
terms an ‘‘absurd proposal.’’ He says: 


‘“‘Hven if there were a factual and scientific basis for his alarm- 
ist assertions as to the number of mentally diseased and defective 
persons, and for the argument in favor of sterilization, the aver- 
age man would instinctively reject the proposal, first, because of a 
natural aversion which he would have to the sterilization process, 
and, second, because of a healthy distrust of its application on 
such a wholesale basis. 

“But the fact is that our knowledge of the laws of human 
heredity, especially with reference to the mental side, is so meager 
that we are hardly justified in even thinking of such an approach 
to the problem at the present time. We are altogether too prone 
to adopt measures of reform with respect to large social questions 
concerning which we are but slightly informed. But the most 
serious objection to such a procedure is the all-too-slender knowl- 
edge on which it is based. 

“Sterilization laws are enacted on the bald assumption that 


-recent study. 


Courtesy of the 4-L Lumber News (Portland, Ore.) 


Double-Bitted Shave 


Paul Chriss, expert axman, shows that 
loggers need not worry about getting 
new blades for the safety-razor. 
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public officials will be competent to decide which of us should be 
sterilized, whereas we actually know too little about the trans- 
mission of mental defect. Even the highly trained expert can 
not always say whether the mental deficiency in a given case is 
due to inheritance of a defective germ plasm or to environmental 
causes. 

‘The extremely complex character of this problem is shown ina 
There is little evidence that intelligence is a 
character inheritable in the Mendelian sense, or if Mendelian, 
that it is not the resut of a large number of 
unit characters. On the basis of the current 
definition of mental defect, even if we assume 
the simple Mendelian inheritance, there 
were found in this study no less than 243 
possible genetic combinations which may be 
passed on to offspring from father and 
mother. When we realize that there are 
varying degrees of each characteristic, the 
possibilities actually go into the billions, and 
we are left with the feeling that the problem 
is well-nigh beyond solution. In the opinion 
of Jennings, the biologist, mental deficiency 
would, in fact, seem to be dependent upon a 
chance combination of defective genes, so 
that of, say, ten thousand children of de- 
fective parents, a comparative handful would 
be defective. 

‘In the face of this uncertainty and the 
all but hopeless prospect of basing a eugenic 
program on our present knowledge, it would 
appear that we are dealing with a highly 
complex problem that needs a great deal 
more study and infinitely more knowledge 
before coming to conclusions as final as 
those assumed in such wild sterilization pro- 
posals. It is along step from the theoretical 
formulations of the laboratory to their appli- 
cation to the practical realities of every-day 
life.” 


Shaving With An Ax 


HEN youngsters first went to work 

in the woods of years ago, says The 
4-L Lumber News (Portland, Ore.), old-time 
loggers used to fill them full of stories about 
feats loggers did in still earlier days. 

One of these stories that were solemnly told to the youngsters 
was to the effect that whenever the old-time logger wanted to 
shave, he merely put a good chopping edge on his ax and forth- 
with shaved withit. The News goes on: 


““TIn time, as the youngsters grew older, they came to know the 
story as a myth. They had never seen a logger or any one else 
shave with an ax. 

“One day during the past month a large man came into the 
office of The News. He said he had heard that the staff of this 
publication did not believe that loggers ever shaved with an ax. 
He was told he had heard correctly. ‘Then prepare to believe it,’ 
the large man said. 

“A suitable subject in the person of a logger with a three-day 
beard was procured, and the large man, who is Paul Chriss, 
lathered the patient, took his Kelly ax, stropped it on his tall 
shoes, and went to work. He even added some barber-shop 
conversation. 

“One of the 4-L staff, Mr. Wightman, who used to be an avid 
reader of The Police Gazette before that sterling paper hit the 
chute, had fortunately saved some old copies, one of which he 
brought in to add tone and realism to the ‘shop.’ 

“Barber Chriss shaved away and soon had his customer 
looking like a movie king. After being shaved the customer 
a ‘I’ve never had a smoother shave in my life. It didn’t pull 
a bit.’ 

‘Thus was what used to be a myth brought into a reality. 

“Paul Chriss, it turned out, is traveling for an ax company 
of Charleston, West Virginia. He will put on a similar stunt at 
the Longview rolleo. 

“Chriss used to be a logger, and has worked in many States 
before coming West.” 


LETTERS AND ART 


LITERATURE + DRAMA 7 MUSIC +7 


FINE-ARTS 


EDUCATION + CULTURE 


An American Reveals “Vanishing India” 


NE OF THE BEST WAYS to become a painter is to 
be a dancer first. 


The sense of rhythm essential to dancing is perhaps 
as important in a picture as the color. 
picture life. 

This is apparent from Hubert Stowitts’s pictures of ‘‘ Vanish- 
ing India,”’ which are creating rather more of a sensation in 
London than when they were shown here. 

He was formerly Pavlowa’s dancing partner. 

Of course, his London success is not unnatural, 
since India means more to Britons than to us. But 
the odd thing is that the British Empire figures 
hardly at all in these representations. 

They contain almost a reproach that the arts 
and crafts which Mr. Stowitts shows his subjects 
engaged with are rapidly disappearing under the 
impact of modern civilization. 

The art of sculpture in marble was carried to 
a high degree of excellence in Rajputana, we are - 
told in Mr. Stowitts’s catalog, but at present it 
“has rather degenerated into stereotyped forms of 
various gods and goddesses.” Also: 


Certainly it gives the 


“There are only a few families left in Jaipur 
who still know the secrets of the old-fashioned 
manner of setting stones by adding one layer of 
gold foil to another and pushing them with heated 
instruments around the edge of the stones to form 
designs.” 


When the pictures were shown here an article 
signed ‘“‘H. D.” appeared in Natural History, 
Journal of the American Museum of Natural History 
(New York), where we get a glimpse of the artist 
and comments on his work: 


“Tt is interesting that Hubert Stowitts should 
have seen the importance of the task where others 
have failed to do so. It is another of those 
demonstrations of individuality, perhaps—the in- 
dividuality of thought and purpose and action that 
makes the world so much more interesting than it would other- 
wise be. 

‘Born in Nebraska, which seems to be almost as distant from 
India as any corner of the globe—a student of economics at the 
University of California, which suggests a few connections with 
the uneconomic East—for a time Pavlowa’s premier dancing 
partner, appearing in the great and very modern cities of South 
America, which again suggests no interest in the almost voiceless 
millions of the heated Indian plains and jungles, Mr. Stowitts 
still somehow saw the need for what he has so ably done.” 


Keystone 


Tus collection numbers over a hundred and fifty specimens 
painted in tempera of Indian types and arts and crafts, of which 
we quote further from ‘‘H. D.”: 


“Among this valuable collection one finds portraits of noble 
Rajput princes and paintings of outcast sweepers of the streets. 
Brahman, Mussulman, Pathan and Sikh are pictured, along with 
aboriginals from the forests of Travancore. 

“Furthermore, Mr. Stowitts has portrayed potters and foun- 
ders, ivory and wood carvers, cotton earders and weavers, 
dancers and warriors, and others still. 

“‘Nor have his problems been only those of the painter, for it 
was only after six months of work that he was able to begin his 
first painting. 

‘It was only by beginning with maharajahs and princes edu- 
cated in Europe that he was able to overcome the innate objec- 
tion of the native Indian to having his likeness set down, fearing, 


as his kind has feared for centuries, that in making such a like- 
ness the artist was, by some strange black magic, obtaining an 
undesirable or even a dangerous control over the very spirit of 
the portrayed person. 

SG is Mr. Stowitts’s exprest desire that his paintings be viewed 
for their ethnographic rather than their artistic value, and it is as 
an ethnographic record that they are being made, but in the 
words of Mr. Alfred Foucher, of the Institute of France, ‘he can 
not prevent us from having eyes that see, and what we see is that 


Mr. Stowitts Explains His Pictures to Ambassador Mellon 


Some of them appear on the following pages. 


these paintings are not only documents—as one says in the 
modern jargon—but also that he has done that which those who 
offered themselves or resigned themselves to pose for him feared 
he would do. He has brought away with him a good part of their 
very souls.’”’ 


Heine Without Honor 


N intriguing little episode happened at Lausanne. 

Premier Herriot was saying good-night to Chancellor von 
Papen, in a form he must have felt was a graceful compliment. 
He quoted a line from Heine’s ‘‘ Lorelei’”—‘‘the air is cool, but it 
is not dark.’’ The not was his own, and was intended to presage 
future amicable relations—but, says the English “ Diarist”’ of 
the London Evening Standard, it “‘was perhaps a little unhappy.” 

And here is how Heine comes in: 


“The Lorelei is a high rock at a sharp bend in the Rhine 
between Coblenz and Mainz. In the poem the fisherman, cap- 
tivated by the song of the golden-haired siren on the rock, perishes 
in the waves. 

“Twelve years of political ‘sirenading’ at Geneva and Lau- 
sanne have involved Germany and perhaps Europe in a similar 
danger. 

‘‘Moreover, Heine, great poet and prose-writer as he was, is 


anathema to the German Nationalists, who regard him as a PEO: 
1 
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Carving a Brass Tea Tray 


A master craftsman in the Jaipur School of industrial arts, painted 
by Hubert Stowitts. : 


French renegade. He is not the ex-Kaiser’s, nor Hitler’s, nor 
General Schleicher’s favorite poet. 

‘‘Hiven to-day no statue can be erected to him in Germany 
without some more or less violent protest from one or other of the 
numerous German patriotic organizations. There was a statue 
to him on the Empress Klizabeth’s beautiful estate on Corfu. 
When the ex-Kaiser bought the place, he removed the statue. 

‘‘Heinrich Heine, who died in Paris, was, in fact, a Jewish 
internationalist.”’ 


Equal School Rights for Boy and 
Girl? 


F YOU WERE A WIDOW and had a boy and a girl to 
educate, and a “‘fixt sum” to do it with, would you give 
them equal opportunities? 

You could send both children away to schools of fair repute, 
let us say, or you could send the boy to what we call a first-class 
private school, and later to college, only by sending the girl to the 
local public school, and ending her education there. 

Which would you do? 

The query is put to British parents by the London Evening 
Standard, and a dozen or more answers are sent in. In reading 
the replies we must keep it in mind that the English “public 
school” is an institution like Eton or Harrow, which we would 
call a “private school,” and our ‘‘public school” is what the 
English call a ‘‘local council school.” 

A democratic spirit pervades most of the replies, and favors 
giving the boy and girl an equal break in the local council school, 
the money thus saved to be used to start them in life. Miss 
Thelma Cazalet, M. P., is strong for this view. 

A number of educators admit the principle with qualification. 
In fact, the inquiry would be rather dull if it didn’t call forth some 
variations. 

Here is one from Dr. G. J. Renier, not listed in ‘‘Who’s Who”: 


“On no account would I send my children to schools of ‘fair 
repute.’ What a horrible idea! I would send them both to the 
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Indian Artists Sit on the Floor 


This one is setting jewels in the manner described in the text 
Ont peel. 


local secondary school, where they would receive the best educa- 
tion available in England. 

““This would leave me some cash in hand with which to help 
them later on. Besides, if they had brains, they might win 
scholarships. 

“But if my boy were exceptionally dull, I would send him to a 
first-class public school and a university. With good muscles, he 
might play his way into the Diplomatic Service!” 


A MEMBER of Parliament for the University of London, Sir E. 
Graham Little, leans toward the prospect of social returns from 
the investment: 


“One or other of the children should have the first-class educa- 
tion of school and university; which of the two should be selected 
depends on the relative capacity and the desires of the children 
concerned. 

“Tf the girl shows greater ability and ambition, she should be 
chosen for preferential treatment. Assuming, however, that the 
children are essentially equal in this respect, the boy should have 
the advantage, as marriage offers in vastly preponderating 
measure a better career for girls than scholarship.” 


Mr. Arnold Lunn, author of ‘“‘The Harrovians,” refers the 
solution to the ‘‘school tie’’: 


“‘Snobbery is the commonest of human failings. Even men of 
genius sometimes regret that they are not qualified to wear the 
correct kind of school tie. Which is odd. People of average 
intelligence can, therefore, not be blamed if they attach im- 
portance to starting life with the social advantages provided by a 
public-school education. 

*“On the other hand, nobody asks a pretty girl where she was 
educated, and I doubt if a Roedean tie would be much help as a 
qualification for a job. 

“‘T should therefore advise that every effort should be made to 
send the boy to a public school, unless he was that rare individ- 
ual, a boy with enough character to be unaffected by fashionable 
values. I should compromise by cutting out the University, and 
should use the money thus saved to give the girl a good education. 

“T have lived many years of my life in Switzerland, where 
education is democratic, and I regret the fact that English educa- 
tion emphasizes class distinctions. But we have to take the world 
as we find it, and I should not think it fair to start my social 
experiments with my children, who might not share my views, and 
might wellresent my attempt to experiment at their expense.” 
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He Knew Childhood Better Than 
Lewis Carroll 


HILE WE ARE CELEBRATING Lewis Carroll, 
we are called to mourn the death of his ‘‘ Kindred 
Spirit,” Kenneth Grahame. 

Time was, and not so long ago, either, when people were 
quoting ‘“‘The Golden Age” and ‘‘The Wind in the Willows” 
as much, and for the time being, perhaps more, than “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 


Kenneth Grahame’s mind, says the London Times, ‘was far 
more sensuous than Lewis Carroll’s; far more romantie also, for 
Carroll’s feelings had a list toward the sentimental.” 

He also ‘“‘had thought his way much deeper into the mind 
of childhood than had Lewis 
Carroll.” 


Some other contrasts as well 
as likenesses between the two 
are brought out in the Times 
editorial: 


“Alice showed some very 
natural instincts about lessons 
and a few other things; but she 
was (as Mr. Walter de la Mare 
has implied) a very good little 
Victorian, and it was not for 
her or for her creator to betray 
any consciousness of the inevi- 
table conflict, secret or. open, 
between the desires of child- 
hood and the conventions of 
the ‘Olympians.’ In its reve- 
lation of that conflict from the 
child’s point of view lies the 


peculiar strength of ‘The 
Golden Age.’ 

“That book (as its most 
discriminating admirers well 


know) is not a book for chil- 
dren, but.a book about children; 
and—uuless it be Mr. Chris- 
topher Morley’s story called 
‘Thunder on the Left’—there 
is no book in English literature 
that shows so profound and 
subtle an understanding of 
thoughts and instincts which 
most children have, and most 
grown-uppeople have forgotten. 

‘“Nevertheless, the strict, shy 
clergyman and the Scottish banker had a Tom Tiddler’s ground 
in common, where they picked up gold and silver. It was that 
region of the child mind where the human and the animal melt 
easily into one another, so that the animal is not wholly an 
animal nor merely a human being in disguise. 

“Both writers were so much at home in that region that, 
while children never question the facts which either of them 
states, adults scarcely need even any ‘willing suspension of dis- 
belief’—so natural does the one or the other make it seem for a 
caterpillar to smoke a hookah, a toad to steal a motor-car, and 
a badger to have a house with a front door and a scraper. 

“Lewis Carroll’s brain, far keener than Kenneth Grahame’s, 
turns either to pure nonsense or to nonsense that shall sharpen 
the wits of his readers. Grahame is at heart more earnest, more 
intent upon conduct, and less upon language or logic, and a 
graver, devouter servant of beauty.” 


Soma of the following reflections may bring back the delights 
experienced perhaps twenty years ago: 


“Tn a single passage of ‘The Wind in the Willows,’ that which 
describes the river, he outdoes all that Lewis Carroll—he, too, 
celebrating in his own way the beauty of his river—allowed him- 
self of esthetic and sensuous appreciation; and the scene in 
which Rat and Mole, searching for the baby otter, hear celestial 
music and catch the vision of the Piper, reaches heights of beauty 


Feet as Well as Hands 


Are employed by the Indian lac turner who decorates his objects by 
pressing against it a stick of colored lac or sealing wax. See p. 17. 
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and of emotion which are as far outside Lewis Carroll’s range as 
Lewis Carroll’s nonsense is outside Grahame’s. 

“Yet ‘The Wind in the Willows’ (which as time goes on will 
surely be more and more widely and proudly esteemed for its 
beauty, its fun, ahd its wise counsel) has been turned by another 
of these thought-readers and interpreters of childhood, Mr. A. A. 
Milne, into a very jolly play, with a good plain story to it, 
proving it a true children’s tale.”’ 


Beethoven for Our Day 


OSCANINI CAME FROM HIS HOME in Italy, late 


in the spring, to conduct Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
for the benefit of fellow musicians. 


It was a gala affair, with Carnegie Hall crowded, at $10 top, 
by New York’s élite. 

The compliment was a grace- 
ful one from the distinguished 
musician. 


The same composition has 
just been performed twice at 
the Lewisohn Stadium before 
audiences that numbered 11,000 
and the benefit was for the 
listeners, tho they each paid 
their share of the charge. 

And the New York Herald 
Tribune finds this significance: 


“The rapt silence, the sheer 
unity of so many different 
human beings, must be wit- 
nessed to be felt. But it can 
not be forgotten. Taste has 
gone off; only cheap and pop- 
ular tunes can prevail. So say 
the cynics. Yet there is surely 
some popularity in a concert 
which can draw 11,000 listeners. 
And this particular concert— 
given with equal success on 
two successive nights—con- 
sisted of two Beethoven sym- 
phonies, with not another note 
directed to lesser tastes. 

“To be sure, there is good 
theater in the Ninth Symphony, 
with its Hymn to Joy. And 
if there is anywhere music 
more genuinely gay and amus- 
ing than the Scherzo of this symphony, let the radio announcers 
find it! 

“But two Beethoven symphonies in one evening is not 
what the program makers or amusement venders in general 
would expect to fill a house. 

“The first tribute for such a night belongs to Beethoven. If 
only he could have seen those rising tiers of the faithful! There- 
after the city owes an unpayable debt to Mr. Lewisohn and to 
all those whose generosity has made this precious institution 
possible. 

‘We feel sure that it was never so needed and wanted as 
in this summer of 1932, and that the Hymn to Joy has never 
done better service than at this bottom of a valley.” 


The Cover 


HE pictures by Mr. Stowitts, presented in this department, 
happily synchronize with the subject of the cover. 

The technique of the two artists widely differ. Mr. John 
Shenton Eland was born at Market Harborough, England, in 
1872, and was a pupil of the American painter John 8. Sargent. 

He is a member of the American Federation of Arts, a Medalist 
of the Royal Academy, England, and lives in New York. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
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What Shanghai Sees From the Christian West 


American, British, French, and Japanese war-ships lined up in the Whangpoo River, 


Can the Churches Bring Peace? 


T IS THE WEST—the Christian West—that makes war, 
says the East. 

On the other side of the Suez, they say, they have tried 
the way of peace for thousands of years, but armed conflict rages 
all about them. Twenty-six war-ships, armored emissaries from 
Christian nations, faced the Bund in Shanghai at one time. 

“Those are the ugly machines that are teaching the futility 
of religious idealism to China,’ says Hu Shih, and looks the 
other way. 

But the fact remains that war goes on. It was only a phase 
that was ended at Versailles and Lausanne. West of Suez they 
have tried to agree on disarmament, but the statesmen quarrel 
with each other’s plans, and more money is being spent now in 
military preparation than before the shot at Serajevo. The dove 
flutters vainly for a resting-place. 

And the people still pray for peace. 

Can religion succeed where statesmanship has failed? 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, set himself to find out what great religious leaders of the 
world think about it. The story of his effort appears in Religion 
in Life, a Christian quarterly. 


In India he talked with an ugly little saint with a cloth about 
his middle, who spins cotton when he is out of jail, and urges pas- 
sive resistance to British authority. 

“Tt is the West that makes war; the West has subjugated the 
rest of the world to its will and to its uses,” says Gandhi, the man 
of peace. ‘By all means let us attempt to bring the religions 
into cooperation with each other, but let us be honest,” he says, 
“and start in the right place by realizing that altho peace is 
much better than war, nothing can be accomplished until the 
causes of war are removed.” ’ 

“There is no use in attempting to approach the East on the 
question of peace and war unless you make social, racial, economic 
and political justice the very basis of your discussions,” says 
Professor Wadia of Bombay, a distinguished economist. What 
he said Dr. Atkinson tells us he was to hear over and over again. 

“When you talk peace in the Kast, you must talk it not in the 
terms of the status quo,” says Tagore. ‘‘You will find in the 


East profound and deep-seated suspicion of any Westerner or 
20 


any Western group that discusses peace. We in the Hast have 
lost our respect and confidence in the West.” 

But Tagore believes that “‘if one thousand religious leaders, 
East and West, will come together and frankly face the facts 
as they exist in the world to-day, will take measure of the in- 
justices and frightful exploitations that are going on throughout 
the world, and will seek means for curing them, then a new day 
will dawn for humanity, and a new hope would be born in the 
East.” 

Early one bright Sunday morning Dr. Atkinson climbed, 
barefooted, the long stairs leading to the main shrine of the 
Shwedago Pagoda and met there the board of trustees of the 
temple, which holds first place not only in Burma but among 
Buddhists the world over. Nine trustees seated on the floor 
greeted him. 

“‘Of course,” they said, “Great Britain, America and the other 
victorious Powers desire permanent peace now that they have 
won what they want. It is only through continued peace that 
they can hold their gains.’’ At the end of two hours’ talk they 
said: “‘In working for peace the other religions may count on 
us. We will do all we can, but you must remember that we of 
Burma are a subjugated people.” 


en very word “‘Islam”’ signifies the making of peace, and 
Moslems Dr. Atkinson met in India, Jerusalem, and Cairo 
exprest a willingness to meet with the representatives of other 
faiths in a world-wide cooperative action for peace. 

In China Dr. Atkinson found a great deal of pessimism among 
the religious leaders. Professor Hu Shih, who exercises a wide 
influence among Chinese youth, criticized Christianity for 
being “‘simply a social system based on certain materialistic 
principles which proved in the West to be the ones that 
have yielded the greatest good to the greatest number of 
people.” 

A composite of opinions of the leaders of all religious faiths 
in Japan who participated in a religious conference is that ‘“‘re- 
ligionists should assume responsibility for the frequent occur- 
rence of war; should recognize that the moral law governs in- 
ternational as well as personal relations; that true patriotism 
is at one with true internationalism; that true peace should be 
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in accordance with justice and good-will; that all kinds of inter- 
national disputes should be settled by peaceful methods.” 

In Europe they have had enough of war, tho disarmament is 
still no more than a promise. 

“The moral responsibility of the religious community for the 
preservation of peace,” says Prof. Arthur Titus of the University 
of Berlin, ‘‘appears as an inevitable duty. This responsibility 
rests not only with Christianity as a whole and in general; every 
national, local or denominational group has a specific duty to 
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“Love One Another”—As They Do 


in Montreal 


ONTREAL IS THE SECOND LARGEST French 
city in the world. The French Canadian prides him- 
self, too, on having an older language than the 
Parisian and a much more spiritual type of religion. But he 
doesn’t forget the second half of the hyphenated descriptive— 


educate its members toward 
brotherly fellowship and justice, 
and thus to further good-will and 
peace among the nations. The 
most effective means for realizing 
this end is for the churches to 
come out of their isolation and to 
enter upon common world-wide 
work, led by one common inspira- 
tion.”’ 


No other society here below is 
as qualified as the Church to 
bring about world peace,” declares 
Prof. Wilfred Monod, one of the 
outstanding leaders in French 
Protestantism. ‘If another war 
breaks out, public opinion through- 
out the world will not pardon the 
organized Church its incapacity to 
do the thing that it knows ought 
to be done, its ignorance and 
cowardice.” 

At the same time Professor 
Monod agrees with the French 
official view that an international 
force should be established to 
keep the peace. He recalls and 
adheres to the resolution adopted 
by the Universal Christian Coun- 
cil for Life and Work, by the 


Out of Work 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


ORTH while, is it, from early morn 
Aching muscles? He laughs to scorn 
Such a question. So sweet, so sweet, 
Night’s home-coming, with little feet 
Eager, rushing across the floor— 
And one dear face at the opened door. 


Oh, so little he asked—the right 

To work from sunrise till fall of night— 
Supper spread by her hands—and this: 
Dear, glad faces upturned to kiss. 
Nothing sweeter than toiled-for bread, 
Blessings breathed on each little head 
Nestling down in its own small bed; 
Trustful prayers for the Lord to keep 
All of the family through their sleep. 


God in Heaven, thine eyes must dim 

Seeing the millions of folk like him— 

Hands tight clenched while he feigns to sleep. 
Ah, but the iron has entered deep 

Into his soul when he hears her sob 

Soft and muffled. The old, lost job 

Stabs and smites him who would not shirk.— 
“God in Heaven, a chance to work!” 


—The Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, Boston. 


he is Canadian to the core. 

It is with the religious side of 
life in the great city on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence that we are 
concerned here. Religion there 
bears fine fruit in toleration and 
cooperation, according to a letter 
from the Rey. Canon Allan P. 
Shatford to his friend Dr. Robert 
Norwood. Dr. Norwood conducts 
“The Mountain Trail” page in 
The Churchman (Episcopal), and 
he asked the rector of the Church 
of St. James the Apostle to write 
him a “chatty” letter on church 
affairs in Montreal. 


W usw the Anglican Church set 
up her banners in Montreal, 
Canon Shatford recalls, she was 
anxious to avoid any resemblance 
to the Church of Rome. Conse- 
quently the pendulum swung to 
an extreme form of Protestantism. 
The Anglican Church was ex- 
tremely evangelical, and all ritual 
and ceremony were tabu. ‘To- 
day it is amazing to note the 
changes. Everywhere there is a 
moderate form of high Anglican- 
ism.’ Other Protestant bodies, 


World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches 
and by the Lambeth Conference in London, which runs: ‘‘We 
earnestly appeal to the respective authorities of all Christian 
communions to declare in unmistakable terms that they will not 
countenance or assist in any way in any war with regard to 
which the government of their country has refused a bona fide 
offer to submit the dispute to arbitration.” 


Se the Bishop of Winchester, England, who has since passed 
from the sound of war’s alarms. 

“The world is now one city,” he said. ‘‘In the streets of it are 
the nations, and the supreme hope of humanity lies in that super- 
patriotism which regards the loyalty due to each country as 
merged in the still greater loyalty due to the still greater human 
family of God.” 

Looking at his cursory survey of the peace opinions of re- 
ligious leaders of the world, Dr. Atkinson concludes that the 
East is in a pessimistic mood. He has heard dozens of religious 
leaders east of Suez say that their old religious philosophy is 
wrong and must be abandoned. The question is: 


“Can Christianity fulfil the demands that are made upon it 
to-day? The East has been awakened to its new hope by the 
teaching of economic, educational, social, and religious ideals 
through Christian Missions. Will Christianity be true to itself? 
This is the most serious question it has to answer, and Christian- 
ity in America must do its full part if we are to build a world 
structure of lasting peace.” 


too, have made a steady advance 
toward a liturgical worship. 

Almost phenomenal changes have occurred during his twenty- 
five years’ residence in Montreal, writes Canon Shatford: 


“The lenten season is everywhere recognized, and the great 
festivals are observed by all Protestant bodies. The United 
Church is ordering all new buildings along Gothic lines, with 
altars, pulpits, lecterns, choir stalls, and the whole Anglican 
paraphernalia. Ministers and choirs are vested, prayer-books 
are used, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper more frequently 
administered. 

“The consequence of all this is that fellowship among the 
churches is more marked. And there are few disputes with 
Rome, and no ruptures such as were frequent two generations 
ago. The utmost harmony and mutual respect reign every- 
where. 

“There is quite a remarkable cooperation among all Protes- 
tant communions. We have just held the annual meeting of the 
cooperative theological colleges. 

‘““This movement has completed twenty years of smooth and 
helpful services. Originally there were four colleges working 
separately—Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian. They entered into a scheme of cooperation where classes 
are held in common on certain subjects, and a beautiful divinity 
hall is the center of united action. It has a lovely chapel, where 
daily services are held for all students. The joint faculties meet 
for consultation, and a Board of Governors, representing all the 
units, controls and directs the scheme. 

‘‘When the triangular church union plan was consummated, 
many Presbyterians withdrew from our scheme, and at present 
carry on their own college, but the cooperative idea has worked 
marvelously well and resulted in a better type of professors and 
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students. Ministers trained under this plan have a wider outlook 
and are creating an atmosphere of closer fellowship. 

“Under the auspices of the board, a summer school is held, 
attended by ministers of all the churches, and the reflex benefit 
is simply inealeulable. Pulpit exchanges are constant, and an 
informal and unofficial intereommunion is practised.” 


A SMALL group of ministers, embracing all Protestants and 
including Unitarians and rabbis, meets monthly and conducts a 
frank debate on all religious subjects. It is called the O. E. A., 
the Greek letters for ‘‘Whatsoever things are true,’”’ and, writes 
Canon Shatford: 


“One of the results of this fellowship is that, for the first time 
in the city’s history, both a Unitarian preacher and a Jewish 
rabbi have occupied Protestant pulpits. I have had representa- 
tives from all the churches occupy my pulpit each Lent, and as 
yet the spire has not fallen nor has the congregation contracted 
heresy. During the Week of Prayer we assemble in each other’s 
churehes without regard to denominational labels. It is alto- 
gether a winsome sight. 

“The three elements of Roman, Protestant, and Jewish 
representations live side by side in mutual trust and respect, and 
the cooperation is impressive. 

“There are, of course, marked differences, and occasionally a 
little heat is engendered, but on the whole I regard the harmony 
here as unique and unusually strong. 

‘“‘We are not attempting to force unity. That is always disas- 
trous. We are trying to live in the spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and tolerance, stressing our agreements rather than our 
differences, believing that the Kingdom of God cometh not by 
observation nor by legislation, but by the way of love and 
fellowship—the way of the Master.” 


How They Control Movies Abroad 


HE PROBLEM OF IMPROVING the motion-picture, 
which is still a matter of anxious debate in this country, 
seems to have been happily settled in some others. 

Most Huropean countries have some sort of film institute 
whose function it is to study the influence of the moving-picture 
upon national life and to encourage the production and exhibi- 
tion of better pictures. 

As the Manchester Guardian points out: 


“Germany has an institute whose object it is to improve the 
taste of the nation by a selection of the best films produced at 
home and abroad. 

“France has a permanent commission under her Ministry of 
Fine Arts which considers ‘the whole of the national interests 
involved in cinema, and particularly the conservation of national 
customs and traditions.’ 

“Tn Italy a government department produces films illustrating 
‘the greatness and destiny of the country.’ 

“Tn the Far East the Japanese Government keeps a wary eye 
on the assault of the Western film on Japanese youth, and com- 
piles a national film library showing the history, traditions, and 
social life of her people; while Russia, supreme in the art of her 
cinema, has bent it wholly to propagandist purposes for the 
Soviet State.” 


Taking the cue from her neighbors, Great Britain is to have 
a similar institute. It is proposed, we read, that 5 per cent. of 
the profits derived from Sunday movie exhibitions, which usually 
have been devoted to charity, be set aside for the formation of 
a National Film Institute through the Privy Council Office. 
This institute, 1t is planned, will be closely associated with the 
moving-picture trade, but be independent of it. Among its tasks 
will be the spread of the film as a means of education, the im- 
provement of it as a means of entertainment, the wiser use of it 
to show at home and abroad the best in British civilization, and 
the preservation of it as an aid to history—all ends, comments 
The Baptist, ‘‘as desirable in this country as in that, but for 
which no adequate provision seems yet to be contemplated.” 
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The Last of the Shakers 


ALF A CENTURY AGO a large and thriving Shaker 

community existed at Mount Lebanon, New York, 

hard by the Massachusetts border. Now only a 

yemnant of that once flourishing colony carries on—Brother 

William Perkins, formerly of Birmingham, England, and two 
elderly sisters. 

Brother William, says the New York Sun, which gives us the 
story of the dying sect, continues to make the excellent chairs and 
ornamental boxes for which the Shakers were celebrated. He is 
assisted in this by the sisters, who also work on the farm. 

The great community barn and austere dwellings remain, but a 
number of old trees were felled to make way for a modern boys’ 
school in process of construction. 

“The faithful trio,” says The Sun, ‘‘must see on the wall the 
writing that proclaims the end, but they go placidly about their 
daily labors, and at twilight they sing hymns written and com- 
posed by Brother William.” 

A Quaker revival in England in 1747 resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the sect of Shakers, recalls The Sun, which narrates: 


“The leaders, Jane and James Wardley, were succeeded by 
Ann Lee. 

‘An original tenet of the sect in England was the special merit 
of the celibate state. Shakers did not forbid marriage, but re- 
fused to accept it as a Christian institution. 

‘“Because of persecution and an alleged revelation Mother 
Ann led a band of six men and two women to this country. 
Arriving in New York City on August 6, 1774, they remained 
here for two years, Then they settled in the woods of Watervliet, 
near Albany. In 1780 a religious revival took place in Mount 
Lebanon, some of the converts becoming disciples of Ann Lee. 
The first Shaker society in the United States was organized at 
that place in 1787; immediately afterward the society at Water- 
vliet was organized.” 


Morus Ann Lee went about the country preaching her new 
doctrine and became known as a faith healer. She had some 
success, for— 


“Before her death, in 1784, she had won disciples in New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. During the Kentucky revival 
of 1800-02 the Mount Lebanon community sent three of their 
number to the State ‘to bear witness to the people.’ 

*“Surmounting bitter opposition, they made a sufficient num- 
ber of converts to Justify the founding of two societies in Ohio, 
two in Kentucky, and one in Indiana. In 1894 the Mount 
Lebanon community founded a colony at Narcoosee, Florida, 
called the Union Village, but in 1910 it went into the hands of a 
receiver. 

‘“‘Common possession of property, a life of celibacy, confes- 
sion of sin, power over physical disease, and separation from the 
world are the practical ideals of the Shakers. Their dwellings 
contain no adornments. Their prescribed mode of dress is a 
protest against the vanity of changing fashions. 

“In 1874 there were fifty-eight Shaker communities with 
2,415 souls, owning 100,000 acres of land. By 1905 the member- 
ship had been reduced to about 1,000, and since then it has 
dwindled close to the vanishing-point.” 


Where Churches Are Fullest 


HE larger the community, the smaller the percentage of 
church attendance, according to a survey by that noted 
statistician, Roger W. Babson. Thus: 


“Tn incorporated areas and villages under 2,500 population 
the churches showed an average attendance of 71 per cent. This 
dropt to 66 per cent. in villages of 3,500 to 5,000 population, 
Towns of 5,000 to 10,000 showed an attendance average of only 
46 per cent. In the cities of 10,000 to 50,000, the attendance was 
42 per cent. Cities of more than 50,000 population could show an 
average attendance of only 30 per cent.” 
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Both trom Pennsylvania! 


Sure, they’re both from Pennsylvania. 
But the word “Pennsylvania” covers 


a multitude of men...and motor oils. 


Pennsylvania crude is the basis-of the 
finest motor oil the world knows. 


But crude oil is still crude oil and not 
MOTOR oil at all, until it is refined 
and purified. There are scores of in- 
ferior Pennsylvania oils... oils that 
have a good start but a poor finish... 
because they are improperly and 
cheaply refined. 


VEEDOL begins with the finest 
Pennsylvania crudes from the Brad- 
ford field—the richest of all. Then, 
step by step, these rich VEEDOL 
crudes roll through a secret $2,000,- 


000 refining process that has no 
counterpart in the world. It makes 
VEEDOL heat-proof. Makes it cold- 
proof. Makes it give you more mile- 
age, more economy, more protection. 


No motor oil in the world can give 
you more than VEEDOL gives you. 
Yet its cost is actually less than the 
price usually charged for other high- 
grade 100% Pennsylvania oils. 


Be “‘Penn-wise” and you'll never be 
pound-foolish ... Ask for VEEDOL, 
and you'll always get Pennsylvania 


oil at its finest. 
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A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


MOON’T MERELY ASK FOR “PENNSYLVANI? 


lask for 
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AND GET 100 % PENNSYLVANIA 


AT ITS FINEST 


PERSONAL 
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Win a Horse’s Faith—He’ll Do Your Will 


HE ARIZONA SUN WAS BEATING DOWN on the 
streets and roofs of Phoenix. Exposed to that stark blaze, 
a sorry-looking mare was hauling a vegetable-wagon. 
By her side lurched a colt, mostly legs and credulous eyes, its 
rusty coat looking as if it had been brushed the wrong way. 


oe oe 


Tony Likes to “Set a Spell’? to Rest and Think 


The colt’s big idea was not to be absent-minded long enough 
to let the mare get two paces ahead of him. She was his meal- 
ticket, and her big idea was to stop in the first scrap of shade 
and give him his lunch. 

This program was not opposed by the swarthy hombre who was 
ostensibly driving the wagon, and whose motto was, ‘‘manana.” 

In the shade, while the colt was having his snack, he was 
observed attentively by a handsome young desert horseman. 

“‘Lookahere,”’ exclaimed the young horseman suddenly to the 
swarthy hombre, indicating the mare, 
“that poor thing can’t deliver vege- 
tables and nurse a colt.”’ 

He had observed, of course, that 
Master Colt was not satisfied with 
his board. 

The disciple of mafiana shrugged 
his shoulders with an upward glance 
which embraced all the saints in the 
calendar. Then the outfit moved on 
into the sunlight, the colt staggering 
close to his famished parent’s ribs. 

But the desert horseman ran after 
the outfit and offered to buy the 
colt. He had an eye for horseflesh 
and wanted to take a chance—not 
to mention doing a kind deed. 

“T didn’t have much money,” he re- 
lates, ‘“‘and $12.50 was as high as I 
could go. But he took it He prob- 
ably thought the colt wasn’t worth 
much. But we fooled him,Tony and I.”’ 


“cc 


Aha! a clue! ‘Tony and I”—why, 
that handsome young desert horse- 
man must have been— 
You’vegotit—Tom Mix! Ofcourse! 
So the poor little rusty colt, half- 
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starved, with his mother hauling a wagon, was to become one of 
the equine celebrities of modern times, the glorious Tony of the 
silver sereen! What a romance of real life! 

The story is told by Alice Tildesley in a copyrighted article on 
the training of movie horses—‘‘Using Sense to Create Horse 
Sense”—in the Philadelphia Public Ledger Magazine. 

Training horses for action before the camera has taken on 
added impetus since the gangster has given way to the hard- 
riding, he-man hero of the silver screen, she tells us. Further: 


Favorite mounts, such as Tom Mix’s Tony and Ken May- 
nard’s Tarzan, report increases in their fan mail. 

Horses get fan mail in Hollywood, believe it or not. 

Some of their child friends are convinced that Tony and 
Tarzan, at any rate, can read letters, that feat seeming far less 
difficult than the things they see the adored animals do in the 
course of a picture. ° 

A good equine screen actor should be able to make a “‘death- 
defying leap”’ across a ninety-foot chasm, swim against a swift 
current, take a revolver from the villain’s back pocket, summon 
aid for the heroine asleep in the barn loft when the barn catches, 
fire, open doors, count, spell, say “‘yes’’ and “‘no,”’ or anything else 
that sensation-seeking scenarists may think of putting in a script. 

All very well from the point of view of the story-teller, but how 
to persuade a horse to follow the script? 


Hans Miss Tildesley lets Mr. Mix proceed in his own language: 


A horse is easy to train. It’s all a matter of gaining his confi- 
dence. You must love him, in the first place; play square with 
him always, and consider him just as you would your child. 

I visit all my horses at least once a week, just as I used to 
visit my little girl when she was away at school. Believe me, 
those horses expect me and look for me. 

A horse sees the horse in you and a dog sees the dog in you. 
They know whether you understand them, all right. They know 
whether you mean well by them or not. If they trust you, you 
can go as far as you like. 

I never tie a horse up. I treat him as I would a pet dog, like 
one of the family. I never whip him and I never fool him. 
Once you deceive a horse, he’s useless:: He remembers, and he 
won’t trust you a second time. 

My first step in the actual training of horses for movies is to 


» Ledger 


Tom Mix Teaching Another of His Mounts—Buster—to Fight 
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cow-train them. That means to teach 
them all the things a horse must know if 
he is riding herd on cows. This includes 
acting immediately on every signal, being 
alert to catch a cue, and keeps them on 
edge all the time. One of the steps in this 
training is to gallop a horse at full speed, 
then suddenly stop him and wheel him 
around when he least expects it, such as 
has to be done if you were roping a steer. 
This trains him to expect the unusual and 


Ken Maynard’s Horse Enjoys 
All the Exciting Fun 


thus not to be disturbed when tricks are 
to be performed. 

After this, I teach him the simpler tricks, 
such as nodding ‘“‘yes,’”’ shaking his head 
‘no,’’ counting with his forefoot, spelling 
out words with blocks, and the bite trick. 

You see, if you’re going to get a horse to 
pick something up for you, you must first 
teach him to bite an object and hold it. I 
usually give him a glove, because that’s 
soft and he can’t hurt himself. I say, 
“Hold it!’ If he drops it, I pick it up and 
put it back until he gets the idea that he’s 
supposed to hang on. Then I pull on it 
hard and teach him to resist me, until he 
eatches on that he’s not supposed to give 
it up when any one tries to force it from 
him. After that he is taught to let loose 
of the object when an open hand is held 
out to him so that he can drop the thing 
into it. 

For instance, when Tony is told to pick 
up my revolver and bring it to me, I don’t 
try to take it from him, but hold out my 
hand, with fingers unclenched, so Tony 
understands that no force is being exerted. 

The reason for this is that often, in a 
picture, action calls for Tony to hang onto 
some article that the villain is trying to 
steal, and any attempt to force him to part 
with whatever he has been told to hold 
must be resisted. 

We usually wrap the handle of a revolver 
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the RAGED and he SHIFTED 


@ NO PEP in the old bus! An- 
other overhaul due! Then a garage- 
man told him he had plenty of power 
—just blowing past the pistons! The 
poor oil he used didn’t seal it in! 
“What you need is oilier oil,” he said. 

Oilier oil fights heat as no other oils 
can. It holds all the power behind 
your pistons, where all of it can work. 
Your engine has more power. More 
pep- More go! 

That extra oiliness lasts, too! You 
don’t have to add or change oil nearly 
so often. A real saving. 

And your motor is fully protected 
from the results of oil breaking down 
under engine heat and speed —burned 
out bearings, scored piston rings, 


This emblem appears on 
many different brands of 


motor oil. Jt guarantees 


that the oil which displays 
itis made 100% from Pure 


FEEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


pitted pistons, and other costly and 
avoidable repairs. 

What is this oilier oil? It’s not any 
one brand, but it all comes from one 
source — Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil. Nature blessed this particular 
crude with qualities of oiliness no 
other crudes possess. From it is re- 
fined 100% Pure Pennsylvania motor 
oil. To get oilier oil, insist on 100% 
Pure Speeeslanial 

SEND FOR THIS 

FREE BOOKLET! 
41000 Worth of Informationon Motor 
Oils” will help you get more power. 
Write for it—today—to Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association, Dept. 
A-4, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. 


individual brand guaran- 


The maker’s 


tees the quality of the 
finished product. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Curde Oil Association 


AN ORGANIZATION EMBRACING 
MARKETERS OF HIGH GRADE 100% 


PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


COPA, 1932, PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OL ASSN. 
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in tape so that the horse will have a soft surface to bite into_ 
‘f he is to hold the weapon. The tape doesn’t show, but if it 
did, I wouldn’t let Tony risk: his fine teeth on cold steel. 

I’ve had Tony for twenty-one years. Bought him when he was 
a year-old colt, and if all goes as it should, he’ll live to be thirty. 
Marvelous horse. Best horse in the business. And cost twelve 
dollars and a half. 


A cconvina to Mr. Mix, “‘the sort of horse you can train to do 

diffieult tricks—one with what I call the trick strain in him— 

will live to thirty years. The ordinary horse is liable to die at nine. 

Tony is a Steel Rust horse, or Spanish strain, and his ances- 

try goes back to the time of 

Cortez.” cS 
Mr. Mix is quoted further: 


There’s lots of things people 
don’t know about horses that 
everybody who is going to fool 
with animals ought to know. 

Say you are going to swim a 
river on a horse’s back. It’s 
like riding a log. You must 
balance your horse as soon as 
he’s off his feet in water, just 
as you'd balance a_ bicycle, 
because the horse with a load 
on his back has a tendency to 
tilt to one side against the 
current, and if he’s allowed to 
slip over on his side, he'll 
drown. So if he slips one way, 
you balance the other. 

Then take fire: 

The average person who 
tries to rescue a stable full of 
horses will rush in, all excited; 
cut an animal’s halter, hit him 
hard to drive him out, and 
hurry on to the next horse. 
Does the animal go? He does 
not. His stall is his home, and 
he feels safe there. He doesn’t 
like noise and excitement; he’s 
afraid of fire-engines and sirens 
and crowds. He’ll stay in his 

stall if he burns. 

The way to do the trick is 
to act as if the stable wasn’t on fire, and go through the same 
procedure you'd use if you were taking the horse out for exercise. 
You go in, untie the halter, if he wears one, and lead him out 
the way he’s used to going 

No horse hesitates to follow a man he trusts. That’s why 
movie horses will go through smoke and fire when they’re 
directed to do it, if a friend tells them it’s all right. 

“Take no chances, safety first,” is my motto when dealing 
with my horses. 

Maybe you can’t believe it after seeing my pictures, but 
every time we do a difficult feat, I’ve got it all figured out 
before we start. 


Sbccrtend to the risks run by the equine stars of the silver screen 
we learn that “‘failing to fall feet first was the cause of Tarzan’s 
nearest escape from death.” Thus: 


Ken Maynard was making a picture in Montana. The action 
called for a leap from a sixty-foot cliff into a lake, and a swim to 
the opposite shore. 

Technicians had rigged up a wooden runway at the top of 
the cliff, arguing that this would help Tarzan clear the bank and 
run no risk of striking shallow water. 

Tarzan, bearing Ken on his back, galloped at full speed to the 
runway; at the end, Tarzan slipt on the newly-planed boards, 
turned over in midair and landed in the water with Ken under- 
neath. 

They went down about thirty feet, and when they came to 
the top, separately, Tarzan was so terrified that he tried to 
climb on top of Ken, who evaded him and swam to shore. 

When Ken reached the near shore, he looked back to see 
Tarzan carrying out his picture instructions and swimming for 
the farther one. Arrived there, the animal spied Ken and im- 
mediately swam back, a feat that still seems impossible to his 
master. When Tarzan reached the shallow water near Ken, he 
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Tarzan Tackles the Villain 
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dropt to his knees and nestled his head in Ken’s arms—Ken 
had gone to meet him. ‘It’s all right as long as you are,” he 
seemed to be saying. a Fe SG ae pen aoa) iw ellie iS OIL eS 


“T learned all I know about horses from men in small circuses 
and carnivals, years ago,” says Ken, continuing: 


When these men used to tell me that a horse has a left brain 
and a right brain, I thought they were kidding me. We always 
trained our horses from the left side because that’s the mount 
side, and most tricks are done on that side. That’s the way I 
trained Tarzan, of course. 

All went well until, one day, I had to signal Tarzan from the 
right, and then I discovered the 
carnival men knew what they 
were talking about, for Tarzan 
stood there, unconcernedly, not 
even noticing that I had spoken. 
I had to begin again from the 
beginning, working on the right 
side, so that to-day he can take 
direction from any quarter. 

During silent-picture days, 
I used to train Tarzan by using 
one-syllable words. If I wanted 
him to nod his head, I’d say 
“ves” and nod my own head. 
When the horse got used to the 
word I’d cut out the action 
and use only the word, and 
Tarzan would always nod. 
Same with “‘no”’ and the shake 
of the head, and “‘here’’ for 
the horse to come to me. One- 
syllable words don’t confuse a 
horse. 

When talkies came along, we 
had to use signals, so I rigged 
up a stick with white cloth 
tied to it so that Tarzan could 
see it easily. Then I taught 
him that moving the stick up 
and down meant ‘‘yes,’’ and 
moving it from side to side 
meant ‘“‘no.”’ Other motions _ 
meant other actions, and Tar- 
zan picked them up quickly. 

If I am in the scene, the 
trainer holds the stick and 
gives directions, and Tarzan understands this. Of course, if Iam 
riding him, [can give him directions with a touch of my fingers. 
But he is devoted to the trainer,too, and trusts him absolutely. 


» About this time, Miss Tildesley resumes, ‘“‘Ken, who had been 
talking to me on the set, hat in hand, was consulted by his 
director who brought the script to him. 


“The hat dropt, unnoticed, while the two men talked over their 
problem.”’ Reading on: 


Tarzan, who had been standing in an improvised stall made 
in a bedroom (part of the picture set), glanced at the hat with a 
worried air. 

Presently he left the stall, came over to the hat, picked it up 
and with it nudged Ken’s arm. 

‘“Here’s your hat, old man,” he said, as plainly as if he had 
spoken, and Ken having accepted it, trotted back to his stall. 

“Tarzan’s very particular about my belongings,” smiled Ken. 


A bea most dangerous thing Tarzan ever did? This is Ken’s 
account of it: 


I suppose the worst thing I ever asked him to do was to carry 
me over Newhall Gap on a log three feet wide. One slip and we’d 
have gone down ninety feet. But he didn’t slip. 

All by himself, tho, Tarzan did what would be dangerous for 
any other horse. Action called for him to enter an old-type 
unwalled elevator, go up to the next floor in it, and get off there. 
As there were no walls to the elevator and the platform was 
small, any unexpected movement might have sent him over the 
edge to the ground. 

I told him what I wanted, sent him into the elevator, and 
warned him to stand still. But I can tell you I held my breath 
while he was going up, and prayed that he’d mind his business 
and not be diverted by outside disturbances into moving an 
extra foot or so. I needn’t have worried. Tarzan understood. — 
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How One Minor League Keeps 
Rounding the Bases 


OT all the small fellows are down and 
almost out. 

The baseball sea may be littered with 
the wrecks of minor leagues, but here and 
there a gallant little craft sails the stormy 
waters in pleasant contrast with such 
catastrophes of the diamond as we re- 
ported last week. 

Take the Nebraska State League for 
example. 

Francis J. Powers, writing under a 
Chicago date-line in a Consolidated Press 
dispatch, tells the story of this circuit, which 
is doing nicely so far, thank you, and is in 
no apparent need of succor. We pass on 
the story in the hope that it may comfort 
the harassed owners and managers of less 
happy leagues. Perhaps there’s a sugges- 
tion or two in it worth adopting. 

The Nebraska State League is a snug 
little organization that includes cities from 
the size of McCook, with 6,688 population, 
to Lincoln, with 75,000, which is the Man- 
hattan of the cireuit,’’ says Mr. Powers. 
“While its crowds are relatively small, it 
succeeds because President R. C. Russell 
and the club owners operate on a 
thoroughly common-sense basis,’’ he adds, 
and continues: 


The Nebraska State League plays base- 
ball only a little faster than is to be found 
in the fast semi-pro circles of large cities, 
and has yet to have a graduate reach the 
majors. Yet it attracts attention of big- 
league scouts, and several of its products 
are on their way to the big show via the 
higher class minors. 

Only rookies perform in the Nebraska 
State, where the maximum salary for any 
player is $75 per month, and the monthly 
pay-roll of any club is limited to $1,125, 
including the manager. That may seem 
like a meager salary for baseball players, 
yet Mr. Russell reports that annually the 
league is swamped with applicants desiring 
trials, and that some players are willing to 
sign for as little as $50 per month. The 
league salary restrictions are rigidly en- 
forced, and all receipts are pooled, which 
gives the smaller cities an even break 
financially with the larger members of the 
organization. 

It has been the custom of the Nebraska 
State League to option the pick of the best 
players produced over a season to some 
major club for a moderate sum that is 
dropt into the pot. One year Cleveland 
held such an option, another year Detroit 
was the benefactor of the tiny organiza- 
tion. While the Nebraska State League is a 
Class D circuit, baseball men are coming to 
the conclusion that leagues of higher 
classification might avert their annual 
financial troubles by following the plan of 
the cornhusker organization. 

Much of the monetary trouble now being 
experienced by the smaller minors is 
attributable to their attempts to play 
night baseball. Nocturnal games were the 
salvation of the minors for a time, but when 
attendance fell off at the night contests 
the clubs were left with the task of paying 
for their high-priced lighting equipment 
as well as defraying the ordinary expenses 


of a team. Consequently the double load 


has been the well-advertised straw. 
A prominent major-league official recently 
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AUGUSTUS 


WORLD CRUISE 


TON OARY “14° NCAY, 2G yea 


One of the largest ships ever to circum- 
navigate the globe, the Augustus offers to 
world travelers the same high regime of 
aristocratic living for which the Southern 
Route to Europe is renowned. 


Big enough to be steady and staunch in 
all weathers big enough to provide 
the famous Lido Deck . . . big enough 
to include a spacious, lofty Dining Saloon 
on the Promenade Deck! 


Study her deck plans! Consider her re- 
nowned cuisine and service. Compare her 
itinerary . . . including Tripoli and all 
the most desirable world ports. Figure 
the economies of the abnormal low rate— 
$2,100 up including 51 complete shore 
excursions. And decide once and for all 
that your World Cruise must be the most 
richly satisfying one you can take. 


For information, reservations, etc., apply to 1 State St., 
New York City or local agent. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Co-operation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


rad 


Regular Sailings to 


EsWak.@rPee 


via the deluxe Southern Route. 
Conte GRANDE, ROMA, 
AUGUSTUS, and Cosulich 
Liners VULCANIA and 
SATURNIA. REX, Largest 
Vessel Since W orld W arand Conte 
di SAVOIA, only Stabilized 


Liner, enter service Autumn, 1932. 


) Sluggish— 


Irritable— 
Run-down ? 


urges DR. ZUELZER, of Berlin 


“cc 


HEN we consider that food resi- 
dues, instead of leaving the body 
promptly, sometimes remain in the intes- 
tines for days, it is not surprising that some 
people have headaches, indigestion, coated 
tongue, bad breath, lowered vitality.” 


That is how Dr. Georg Zuelzer, of Berlin, 
Germany, explains the effects of chronic 
constipation! Dr. Zuelzer is physician-in- 
chief of the great Lankwitz Hospital. 


We asked Dr. Zuelzer what treatment 
he advised for intestinal sluggishness. 


**It is very easy,’’ he said, ‘‘to correct 
constipation—with fresh yeast. Fresh 
yeast accomplishes gently what cathar- 
tics attempt violently. 

‘*By all means, try it, if you are 
sluggish and ‘run-down.’ ”’ 


Eaten regularly, three cakes a day—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has a truly remarkable effect on 
“tired” intestines. At the same time it softens 
the poison-breeding waste matter. 


Thus normal elimination is fostered. You 
digest your meals better. And as yeast continues 
to“tone’’ and purify your system, your strength 
picks up—life’s really worth while! 


Get a supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast at your 
grocer’s, or at a restaurant or soda fountain, 
today! Directions are on the label. 


IMPORTANT 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
for health is sold only 
in the foil-wrappedcake 
with the yellow label. 
It’s yeast in its fresh, 
% effective form— rich in 
vitamins B, G and D= 
the kind famous doc- 
tors recommend, 


Copyright, 1982, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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declared that the salvation of the minors 
depends almost entirely upon the organi- 
zation of compact circuits and rigid ad- 
herence to small salary limits. In normal 
times the minors have a chance for success 
under that scheme, altho this year the cards 
have been more or less stacked against the 
little fellows. 

Several leagues have succumbed. en- 
tirely and there is a chance that others will 
fold up within the next month. The entire 
fabric of professional baseball below Class 
A is very weak, and it will take some skil- 
ful reorganization to reconstruct it for the 
future. In the meantime the Nebraska 
State League is a shining example of what 
can be done in baseball. 


As a postscript to this story it is in- 
teresting to note that ball players whose 
salaries were cut before the beginning of 
this season, and who are fearing more of 
the same next year, are preparing to resist. 
In another Consolidated Press dispatch, 
this from New York, Joe Vila of The Sun 
reports: 


Ball players under contract to both 
major- and minor-league clubs are dis- 
cussing the advisability of forming a 
‘‘protective association”’ that will embrace 
all members of the profession. Ring- 
leaders of this movement are studying the 
constitution and by-laws of the Ball 
Players’ Fraternity, which went out of 
business seventeen years ago after making 
the magnates grant certain concessions. 

Organizing an association or union, the 
ring-leaders say, has become imperative. 
Under present conditions ball players are 
at the mercy of the magnates, it is argued, 
and have no redress. The movement has 
been started in both big leagues and in 
leading minors, including the International, 
Pacific Coast, Texas, Eastern, Western, 
and New England Leagues together with 
the American Association. If the organ- 
izers of the proposed union meet with 
encouragement, which they are confident 
they will get, the magnates next winter 
will be subject to dictation as to new 
contracts, the sale of players, and the 
operation of the various chain-store sys- 
tems. 


Bargains in Trinkets 


Mustafa Kemal would like to sell the 
Sultan’s treasure in the great palace front- 
ing the Golden Horn. 

This might shock the religious and his- 
torically minded, but it would bring good 
hard cash to the country. 

The treasure, containing some of the 
most magnificent jewels in the world, 
worthy to compare with the Russian or 
British crown jewels, is estimated to be 
worth over $100,000,000. It is on public 
display and makes a dazzling spectacle. 

Twice foreign experts have come to 
appraise this heritage of the Sultans, but 
Kemal was not satisfied with the price 
they offered. 

One difficulty is similar to that con- 
fronting the Bolsheviks who would like 
to sell the Czar’s jewels. It is not easy 
to find a single purchaser for an emerald 
or ruby, like several in Istanbul, which 
are as big—literally—as fists, and may be 
worth millions of dollars. Yet if the jewel 
were to be cut up into several smaller, 
handier stones, a great part of the value 
would disappear, as the historic identity of 
the jewel would be lost.—Istanbul corre- 
spondence of the New York Sun. 
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Bright Tax Ideas 


ON’T you like the new taxes? 
Could you have thought up lots of 
better ways to raise the funds? 

Well, you have plenty of company. 
Having thoughts on taxation “‘is appar- 
ently one of the best things the American 
people do. To be convinced of that, just 
look at the piles of letters on this subject 
received by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Treasury Department 
during the recent debate over revenue 
legislation.” : 

Representative Henry T. Rainey of 
Tllinois has spent years studying taxation, 
and, as he expresses it, ‘‘the science of 
taxation is the science of getting the most 
feathers with the least squawking of the 
goose.” 

He is quoted thus in an article by Flora 
‘G. Orr in the Washington Sunday Star. 
Miss Orr’s article is syndicated by News- 
paper Enterprise Association in its Every 
Week Magazine. 

Here, according to Miss Orr, are some of 
the ways our compatriots would get the 
feathers and make the goose like it: 


Single folk wished to tax babies when 
they came into the world. 

Married men and women thought 
bachelors and old maids ought to pay a 
special head tax or income tax. 

Some of the spinsters agreed that 
bachelors should be made to realize that it 
is uneconomical to live in single blessedness. 

Special Federal taxes for hunters of wild 
game, United States taxes on dogs, cats, 
and pet birds were suggested. Farmers 
thought the city slickers should pay dearly 
when they went to ‘‘those there night 
clubs.” 

One or two of them even suggested that 
these people “‘‘who ride around in taxis 
all the time could afford an extra tax 
every time they did it. Otherwise, why 
can’t they travel on street-cars?”’ 

Books, magazines, and newspapers ought 
to carry a special United States tax, it was 
argued by many, and the publishers who 
are barely making ends meet these days 
groaned when they heard the suggestion. 

An ardent believer in Prohibition wanted 
a 100 per cent. tax on all bars made for 
private homes. (This manufacturing is on 
a strictly cash basis.) 

Vegetarians wanted a tax on meat; the 
more ecclesiastical argued for a tax on 
divorcees. 

Churches were rapped for non-payment 
of taxes on their property, and some writers 
said they thought all money flowing out of 
the country for the support of foreign 
missions should be stopt. 

A man who had suffered two or three 
wage cuts since 1929 said that big firms 
would stop and think before they put such 
a policy into effect, if they had to pay back 
to Uncle Sam a certain percentage of the 
money saved to the firm by reducing 
salaries. 

A regular pay-roll tax was advocated 
from another source. 


A PHILADELPHIA professor wrote to the 
committee to ask how about ‘‘a 50 per 
cent. tax on all salaries over $100,000; a 
special tax for presidents of tobacco com- 
panies, who ‘teach children that cigarets 
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are better for them than candy’; a $50 
head tax on every church in the land; con- 
fiscation of all valuables left by persons 
who died without children, and whose 
relatives do not need their money. In 
ease of needy relatives, he would give 
them 20 per cent. of such estates, he 
said.” 

While some other amateur economists 
had these further sources of revenue to 
suggest to the nation’s puzzled lawmakers: 


_ American tourists to foreign countries 
should pay heavy taxes, an up-State New 
York farmer declared, and they should 
have no exemption, not even the present 
$100, in bringing in purchases from abroad. 

A New Jersey man suggested that the 
Government raise revenue by selling 
stamps for letter mail which would carry 
advertising slogans. In other words, in- 
stead of reading on your letter the words 
‘Mail Early for Christmas,’? you might 
see, “Buy Uphill Gas.’ 

Advertising of all kinds, particularly by 
radio and billboards, came in for special 
censure. 

Many who. wrote to the Treasury De- 
partment suggested a heavy billboard tax. 
One man said he would call it an ‘‘eye- 
sore tax.’ 

Every citizen of twenty-one, and every 
alien, too, would pay a head tax of $1, by 
one plan. 

Incomes from college endowments and 

institutional gift incomes should be taxed, 
it was urged by others. 
_ In facet, one professor was so altruistic 
that he said he saw no reason why he should 
be exempt from taxation. ‘‘I want to do 
my part to support my government,” he 
declared. 

A special tax on interstate traveling 
buses; taxes on instalment sales; annual 
taxes on all labor-saving devices and 
machinery which tend to diminish the 
sources of manual labor; taxes on golf club 
dues; taxes on diplomas given out at 
preparatory schools and colleges; taxes on 
all connected radios; Federal taxes on 
dogs and saddle horses; confiscation of 
wealth over certain amounts in value; 
faxes on salaries of married women, over 
and above the income tax—these are 
among the ideas. 


Do You Wear a Billycock? 


A correspondent takes me to task for 
describing the hat, which is known in 
America as a ‘‘derby”’ and in France as a 
melon, as a ‘‘bowler.’”’ 

When he was a boy, he remembers being 
severely reproved by his father for asking 
or a ‘‘ bowler.” 

“Bowler!’”’ expostulated the parent. ‘‘The 
1at you mean is a billycock, and see that 
you call it so or take the consequences.” 

Twenty-five years ago, certainly, ‘“bowl- 
Yr’ was regarded as a vulgarism. Like 
nost vulgarisms, it has now ousted the 
riginal nomenclature. 

‘‘Billyeock”’ has tradition behind it, for 
t was invented by one of the Leicester 
Yokes, who rejoiced in the name of William. 

Like many of his family, he was a man of 
ulk. When shooting, he found a top-hat 
f great inconvenience in crawling through 
ledges. 

He therefore invented a hat with a 
ower brim, which became known as a 
‘Billy Coke,” and, subsequently, as “‘billy- 
ock.’’ —London Evening Standard. 
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this AUTOMATIC GAS “V. 


and gas for the first season 


LMOST everyone who enters this contest is writing in a home 
that has an obsolete heating system—one that will require a lot 


of stoking and tending next winter 
around for fuel... 
uniform, healthful temperature. 


storing of fuel. . 


that will require shopping 
. and, even then, will not give 


But for the winner all that will be changed! He will do no furnace 


tending whatever. 


The air he breathes indoors will be cleaned, 


healthful, humidified and uniform in temperature— gently circulated 
to every room. There will be a Heatmaster Gas-Fired Warm Air 


Furnace in the basement—that’s why! 


Here's your chance to get rid of furnace tend- 
ing! You may win a new Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Farnace for your home, with 
fuel cost paid for first season’s heating. Or 
one of the other prizes. 

Here's how—write a letter (200 words or 
less) telling ‘“‘Why I want automatic gas 
heating in my home!"’ It’s easy. Tell about 
any of a dozen advantages. 

It might be a good idea to ask your gas 
company house heating department for sug- 
gestions. Send in your letter today. 


RULES:—No entry blanks required. Write in 
200 words or less, the reasons why you would 
like to have automatic gas heating in your home. 
Awards will be made on most convincing reasons 
given. Tell, in addition to your 200 words, the 
kind of heating system you now have —warm air, 
steam, hot water, etc., the kind of fuel you burn, 
the number of rooms to be heated and whether 
you rent or own your home. Letters must be 
mailed by September 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, except employees of 
this company and gas companies. Prize winners 
must agree that furnaces will be installed in pres- 
ent home. In the event of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Mail your letter to Contest 
Judges, c/o Surface Combustion Corporation, 
2381 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


FIRST PRIZE—a fully Automatic 
Gas- Fired Heatmaster (Model K) 
Warm Air Furnace, installed free, 
blus your gas bill patd for first season's 
heating cost. It is the last word in 
efiiciency —providing constant cir- 
culation of cleaned, healthful warm 
air. Eliminates furnace tending. 


SECOND PRIZE —a fully Automatic 
Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air 
Furnace installed free. It will supply 
your home with cleaned, healthful, 
humidified air gently circulated to 
every room in the house. Light it in 
October—forget it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES —a Jani- 
trol which transforms any steam, 
hot water, vapor, or warm air fur- 
mace into a completely automatic 
gas-fired heating system, will be 
awarded each of the writers of the 
next three prize winning letters. 
Installed free. Nearly 50,000 satis- 
fied users. 


HEATMASTER 


GAS HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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Dry Wit From a Dry Candidate 
Who Hates to Look “All Wet” 


BONE-DRY PRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANT objects 
““sort of like’” he ‘“‘was just getting off 


to looking 
of a drunk.” 
Naturally. 


So former Representative William D. Upshaw of Georgia, 


Prohibition candidate for President, gently 
chides us for the picture of him we used to 
illustrate our article on the Prohibition con- 
vention in our July 23 issue. 

Over against Candidate Upshaw’s ‘‘pro- 
found appreciation for the space and com- 
bined fair story given the Presidential nominee 
of the Prohibition party,’ he places Tus 
Diasst’s ‘‘near lability for a damage suit 
for publishing a picture of the nominee that 
is worse looking than he is. Told many 
times—even introduced frequently on the 
platform as a sort of cross between Andrew 
Jackson, Abe Lincoln, and Tom Watson as for 
looks,” continues Mr. Upshaw, “I have often 
been comforted concerning the hard lines and 
jaw-boned promontories of my physiognomy 
by the proud declaration of my wife when we 
were married twenty-two years ago. Twitted 
by some of her friends for marrying an ugly 
man and a cripple, she loyally retorted that 
she thought ‘a pretty man to be the ugliest 
thing in the world, and she would rather have 


a husband crippled in the back than one crippled in the head.’” 

So, Mr. Upshaw assures us fervently, ‘“‘the Lord knows I don’t 
want any picture any uglier than I am.’”’ Accordingly he encloses 
with his letter two photographs which he considers to be adequate 
likenesses. One shows him with Frank §S. Regan of Rockport, 


Illinois, his running-mate on the Prohi- 
bition ticket. The other, which we 
reproduce, shows him with E. Howard 
Cadle, ‘‘founder and builder of the 
Cadle Tabernacle in Indianapolis, now 
Prohibition candidate for Governor of 
Indiana, and the man who placed ‘the 
gentleman from Georgia’ in nomination 
for President.” 

Of Mr. Cadle’s career Mr. Upshaw 
writes in a postscript: 


Really, Cadle is worthy of a page in 
Tue Digest and every other magazine 
in America, for he was one time a 
saloon-keeper in Indianapolis. Liquor 
beat him against the very bars of hell. 
He struck bottom, was kicked out of 
the very saloon he used to own, con- 
templated suicide, and was led to Christ 
by his devoted Christian mother, who 
never gave him up. He got on his feet, 
made something like a million dollars, 
built and now operates as a memorial 
to his mother the largest tabernacle in 
America dedicated to saving lost men 
and women. 


Ravenna now to Mr. Upshaw, his 
picture, and his candidacy, we read in 
his letter: 


This picture you published in Tue 
Diaest looked ‘‘sort of like” I was just 
getting off of a drunk, and I would swear 
on a stack of Bibles as high as Al 
Smith’s Empire Building, I have not 
touched a drop of the devilish stuff in 
forty-nine years. Furthermore, it looks 


Mr. 
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Congress. 
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somewhat like I was afraid of some cantankerous wet who might 
be hiding just around the corner to swat me with a demijohn or a 
beer bottle; and I declare unto you that I am not afraid of any 
wet who ever had hoofs or horns. 

I stand by and put into italics the last sentence from me which 
appeared in J’he Congressional Record just as I was leaving 


Issuing a challenge to Congressman John Philip Hill—my old 
wet Nemesis from Maryland, who was also leaving—to continue 


Not That!” 


“No, No, No! 


Protests Mr. Upshaw as he looks 
at this picture of himself from 
our July 23 issue. 


“But This ls Something Like!”’ 


Upshaw views this photograph of himself 


and Mr. Cadle with approval. 


our debates across the continent, I said: 


“T challenge the whole wet world!” 

Since then I have had seven debates with 
that brilliant Boanerges of Unconstitutional 
Wetness and blatant infidelity, Clarence 
Darrow, and I think you will agree that if 


I could smash his jugs and break his bottles, — 


I ought to be able to handle any other wet, 


je ie 


dripping wet, decently damp, or pussyfooting © 


dry who might recklessly cross my path. 


I went to Washington this year and chal-_ 
lenged those ornate idols of cultured liquor-— 
dom—James M. Beck, wet Republican of 


Philadelphia, and James Hamilton Lewis, wet 


- Democrat of Chicago, adjectives, whiskers, - 


and all. I challenged Samuel Vauclain of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and General 
Atterbury, president of the 
Railroad, wet themselves, but refusing to 
employ in their vast corporations any man 


who drinks the liquor whose legal return they 


advocate. 

And since my nomination for President by 
the Prohibition party, I have challenged Presi- 
dent Hoover, who allowed his Republican 
platform to go half wet, and Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who, with his running-mate 
and platform, plunged into a sea of liquor 
head and ears, to meet the nominee of the 


Prohibition party in a public discussion on Prohibition, the 
most absorbing question before the American people. But both 
of these old-party nominees are afraid to face the music. 

And my last challenge for debate went to that ‘‘King Bee” 
of all Wetdom, Alfred Emanuel Smith. He, too, seems more 
interested in fishing than in publicly defending outlawed liquor 


against the Presidential nominee of the 
Prohibition party. 

And now I repeat through Tuer 
Lirerary Digust, the most widely read 
weekly magazine in the world, my last 
sentence in Congress: 

“T challenge the whole wet world!’’ 

On this arid, beer-tight, liquor-tight 
platform I think I have earned the 
right, in the name of the Continental 
Congress and the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the Kighteenth Amendment, 
to ask Tue Digest to publish a better 
picture of the Presidential nominee of 
the Prohibition party. 


Granted, Mr. Upshaw, and done! 

Accounts in The National Voice, of 
Los Angeles, describing the Prohibition 
party’s Indianapolis convention, show 
that Mr. Upshaw does not overestimate 
his valiant services to the dry cause. 
Mr. Upshaw, according to this journal, 
is “‘a short, sandy-haired man, who walks 
with the aid of crutches, and whose face 
is lined deeply. 

‘He has been a prominent figure many 
years in work for Prohibition and total 
abstinence. He has advocated econ- 
sistently the total abstinence of all 
official, social, and civie leaders as the 
‘proper interpretation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and a safe and wholesome 
example for American youth.’ 

“He has acquired a reputationasa fiery 


title of the ‘Abe Lincoln of the South.” 


Pennsylvania 


platform speaker, and has attained the - 
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LisTEN to your better self and start 
the day with Shredded Wheat. 

It’s the natural energy food: all the 
wheat, including just the right bal- 
ance of bran, brought to youas Nature 
intended you should have it. Rich in 
nourishment and the energy elements 
your body needs. Easily digested. 
And a flavor that wins all the family! 

This all-food treat costs but little 
—12 full-size biscuits to the package. 


Quick to serve, too, with milk or 
(Continued in col, 3) 
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Heir-Raising Adventures in 
California 


ILLIAM T. SNODGRASS died in 
Los Angeles with $110,000 in bills 
pinned in his vest. 

Wrapt in a newspaper in his hotel room 
were securities and cash that made his total 
assets more than $200,000, according to 
Arthur Morley, who relates the story in the 
Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine. 

A will found in the room “‘left everything 
to several institutions in Philadelphia.” 
And to these institutions this tidy fortune 
would probably have gone had not an 
“‘heir-chaser”’ stept into the picture and 
discovered the surprizing fact that Snod- 
grass had adopted a daughter in Cook 
County, Illinois, in 1887. 

The case is still in the courts for deter- 
mination of the deceased’s legal residence. 
He seems to have spent half his time in 
California and half in Illinois; and he 
earted his fortune about with him all the 
time. But the case serves to introduce the 
profession of heir-chasing, which seems to 
be a coming and profitable line in the 
golden (very golden in this case) West. 

Hundreds of thousands of homeless 
dollars are ‘‘reposing in California banks, 
waiting to be claimed,’’ according to Mr. 
Morley. 

He cites a total of $388,584.70 belonging 
to 1,013 absent and unknown heirs for the 
years 1922-1931, inclusive. 

Finding heirs for these unclaimed bank 
accounts, whose rights can be successfully 
sustained in court, is a highly developed 
science. 

It is easy to credit Mr. Morley’s asser- 
tion as his account runs on: 


As a detective, the heir-chaser makes an 
amateur of Sherlock Holmes; he is an ex- 
pert genealogist and statistician. Hunches 
are often as effective as documents. 

It was through an heir-chaser’s hunch 
that a man in Vermont inherited the bank 
account of aman, “whereabouts unknown,”’ 
which had Jain in a local bank for years. 
A family penchant for biblical names was 
the direct clue. 

Moses Liberty died in the Los Angeles 
General Hospital in 1925, leaving a bank 
account and no one to claim it. The heir- 
chaser, tracing the man’s career as best he 
could, got one bit of information from a 
woman with whom Liberty had boarded 
in 1909—he had made a trip to Vermont 
to look up a brother and sister but had 
returned in a few weeks, saying both had 
died. 

Vermont supplied a list of Libertys, 
among them a Levi Liberty who had been 
a Civil War veteran. Moses and Leyi! 
The Bible connection was obvious and 
sure enough he proved to be the dead 
brother Moses had mentioned. Thanks 
to the heir-chaser, his descendants and 
those of the sister came into the property 
of Moses Liberty, who had never married. 


Heara-cuasers split with heirs on a one- 
third-two-thirds basis, when there’s any- 
thing to split. 

Making the arrangement, according to 
Mr. Morley, is ‘‘one of the most difficult 


cream and fresh or preserved fruits. 
You’ll find it in the best clubs, hotels, 
dining cars and restaurants. 

Begin now! Say to yourself, “From 
now on [’|l treat myself to two gold- 
en brown Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
every day, and eat to keep in trim!” 


Visit the home of Shredded Wheat 
on your trip to Niagara Falls 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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NX ENTLEMEN, if there ever was 
a stingy feller it was Ira Jenkins. 
Six-foot-two in his stockin’ feet, he 
would come down to the depot at 
train time and read the passengers’ 
newspapers through the train win- 
dows. Well sir, one day a smilin’ 
drummer gave Ira a little tin box of 
chocolate tablets. They tasted good 
to Ira, but he bein’ so stingy he jest 
ate one now and then. 


Well sir, I never see such a change 
come over a feller. He’s spendin’ 
more money in one day than he used 
to spend in a week, but bein’ of an 
agreeable nature now and havin’ lots 
of friends he’s makin’ more in one 
day than he used to make in two 
weeks. I thank you. 


Cie Lobe 


The little chocolated tablets that “tasted 
good to Ira’ are gentle, mild Ex-Lax—the sci- 
entific laxative that doctors approve. 

Ex-Lax is composed of pure, delicious choco- 
late, combined with phenolphthalein—the 
medicinal ingredient which has been prescribed 
by physicians the world over. Ex-Lax is safe 
for everybody, children included. 

Try Ex-Lax tonight. toc, 25c, and soc, at 
your drug store—or mail the coupon below for 
a free sample. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX 


and “CHIC’’ SALE’S WELLS CORNERS GAZETTE 


Mail this.coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, 
Times-Plaza Station. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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features of the business.” Proceeding with 
the narrative: 


‘“When we inform a person that we can 
place him in possession of a considerable 
sum of money if he will sign the enclosed 
agreement to give us one-third and execute 
the power-of-attorney to act for him in the 
matter—the entire procedure to entail not 
the slightest obligation or cost—he fre- 
quently suspects it’s some new kind of 
swindle,’’ sighed Theodore I. Schwartz- 
man, veteran heir-chaser. ‘‘But if we give 
him the information without a prior agree- 
ment, he can act direct and we are stuck 
for time and money invested in researches, 
some of which cover several years.”’ 


T vane to another case, the writer in 
The Times tells us that: 


William H. Howard died at the age of 
eighty-eight, leaving a snug account in a 
Sawtelle bank. Eventually the heir-chaser 
contacted a nephew in Mentone, Alabama. 

Researches established that Howard 


enrolled in Company L, Second Cavalry, at » 


Fort Churchill, Nevada, October 24, 1862, 
and was discharged at Camp Union, Cali- 
fornia, December 9, 1864. 

Two nephews in Alabama received the 
legacy. 

More complicated was the estate of Wil- 
liam Shannon, a naval veteran of the Civil 
War who entered the Soldiers’ Home in 
1886. An account in his name had lain idle 
for years. Records showed he had been 
discharged from the home in October, 1913. 

Some of Shannon’s old cronies thought 
he had said something about going to San 
Francisco and acting on this tip the heir- 
chaser began checking the Golden Gate 
Shannons. There were plenty. Eventually 
it was established that the man had died 
in San Francisco in September, 1914. 

Shannon had enlisted in the Navy at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, and reen- 
listed in Boston. By trade he was a bolt- 
maker, and it was through this knowledge 
that his career was traced to Cincinnati and 
thence to Topeka, where he had married. 
Sons and a daughter located in that city 
received the money. 


- The directory, probate records, voters’ 
register, city and county birth and death 
records, county marriage records, State 
vital statistics, Federal citizenship records, 
police files, County Clerk’s office, tax as- 
sessment rolls, Coroner, hospital, under- 
taker and motor-vehicle records and docu- 
ments in the Sheriff’s office, are the sources 
from which the heir-chaser derives his 
data. In addition: 


Some information is gleaned through 
newspaper advertising and some from ac- 
quaintances of the deceased. Churches and 
cemeteries often contribute valuable in- 
formation. 

Lack of complete vital statistics in 
America, and almost no interest in 
genealogy, add to the difficulties of the heir- 
chaser. State records in California date 
back only to 1905, and with the exception 
of Pasadena, Santa Monica, Alhambra, 
Pomona, Long Beach, and Los Angeles, 
Southern California death records are 
county and not municipal matters. Federal 
income tax and census departments are 
closed to the money sleuth, but the War, 
Navy, and Labor departments give him 
hearty cooperation. 


Itis easier, however, to deal with families 
with a European background, for in Europe 


records are more complete. For example: 
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George Erchenberg died in Los Angeles in 
1925, leaving unclaimed several thousand 
dollars. Erchenberg had lived here for 
forty years and had stated more than once 
that he came from Germany. 

The heir-chaser sent this meager in- 
formation across the water, asking for 
additional data. Almost in the next mail, 
the German Government sent the man’s 
family record for several generations, in- 
cluding lateral as well as direct descendants, 
with the result that some of the heirs were 
speedily located. Half the fortune has 
been delivered to the heirs of the deceased 
wife and the other half is being held for the 
heirs of Erchenberg himself, who are 
known, but not yet located. 

The greater portion of California’s un- 
claimed bank accounts lie in the old San 
Francisco banks, originally placed there, 
in many instances, as the result of the gold 
rush in ’49. 

Daniel O’Sullivan, an heir-chaser of in- 
ternational repute, says there are more 
unclaimed estates (this includes property 
as well as bank deposits) in Southern 
California than in any other section of this 
country because retired business men come 
here, often under assumed names, make 
few new acquaintances and die without 
any one knowing who they really are or 
where they came from. 

He says New England families are easiest 
to trace because they have taken more 
pride in their family records, while Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin are most baffling 
because so many early settlers clung to the 
old Scandinavian custom of changing their 
surnames. In almost all countries this 
practise is now prohibited by law. 

Mr. Schwartzman of Los Angeles de- 
clares that one splendid fount of informa- 
tion is the old missions. While the State 
of California vital statistics only go back 
to 1905, the missions have almost com- 
plete birth, marriage, and death records 
of their parishioners since 1790. Just a few 
weeks ago, a marriage record in the San 
Gabriel Mission served to trace the missing 
heir to a sizable fortune. 

“Here,” declares Mr. Schwartzman, 
“lies a grand opportunity to give employ- 
ment to thousands of ‘white-collar’ men 
throughout America, through the creation 
of a much-needed Federal vital statistics 
department. 

“This department would take stock of 
the genealogy of every citizen and immi- 
grant, and when compiled would save 
millions of dollars to lost heirs and save 
other millions which are paid out on false 
affidavits. The records would be of ines- 
timable aid to courts, departments of justice, 
police, and various branches of government.”’ 


a 


Slapping the Shavian Wrist 


Mr. Shaw, if you can believe the rumor- 
ists, recently received a stiff rebuke. 

In a magazine article he boasted that 
he knew how to make an excellent cup of 
coffee. A country parson wrote to him 
asking for the recipe. Shaw granted his 
request, but at the bottom of the letter 
was the following manifestation of his 
stupendous conceit: 

“I hope that this is a genuine request, 
and not a surreptitious mode of securing 
my autograph.” 

To this the parson replied: 

“Accept my thanks for the recipe for 
making coffee. I wrote in good faith, and, 
in order to convince you of that fact, al- 


low me to return what it is obvious you in- 


finitely prize, but which is of ‘no value to 


me—your autograph.”’—New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. " 
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Suppose You Had to Up a Swan 


HIS is an emergency not likely to over- 
take you, but it overtook the three 
brothers Turk the other day, in England, 
where the Swan-upping is an annual event. 
All the swans on the River Thames be- 
tween Southwark and Henley have to be 
upped, either for the ancient and honorable 
Vintners’ Company or for the ancient and 
honorable Dyers’ Company, or left un- 
upped for the King. 

To up a swan for the Vintners, you make 
two small nicks on the upper bill, one on 
each side. To up a swan for the Dyers, you 
make a single nick on the right side of that 
bill. 

This curious custom, centuries old, had 
@ meaning once, when it was a serious 
matter who owned the swans, but, mean- 
ing or no, the English like to perpetuate 
traditional observances for old time’s sake. 
Just before the day this year’s upping 
took place, a London correspondent, Morris 
Gilbert, told the New York Evening Post 
in a copyrighted dispatch: 


The three brothers Turk, accompanied 
by tbirteen oarsmen in a number of boats, 
will start from the hall of the ancient and 
honorable Vintners’ Company by South- 
wark Bridge on their annual swan-upping. 

Frederick Turk, as the King’s Swan 
Master, will supervise the upping for the 
King; Herbert Turk will up for the Dyers’ 
Company, and Richard Turk for the Vint- 
ners’ Company. No other upping will be 
done, either on the Thames or on any other 
river, lake, pond, or other water in England. 
The reason is that all the swans in England 
which do not belong to the Vintners’ Com- 
pany or the Dyers’ Company belong to 
King George. 

But the matter might be better put by 
saying that all the swans in England belong 
to King George except those which have 
been upped for either of the ancient and 
honorable companies. 

It is further notable that the swan is 
jealously guarded in England, and that 
there is strong argument not to kill one. 
The crime of killing a swan is punishable 
by death. Such at least is the reading of an 
old law which has never been revoked. Nor 
can swans be bought or sold. 

But it has long been a tradition of British 
royalty to be generous with its swans. If 
you should want one—or preferably a pair 
—it is likely that you can have them. You 
get them by applying for them. The source 
you apply to is the Lord Chamberlain. 


Eace year the brothers Turk examine 
the swans and up the new ones, but how 
are they always to be sure whose these 
new ones should be? As Mr. Gilbert 
observes: 


Swans, being of a democratic nature, 
sometimes make trouble for the swan- 
uppers. That is, a King’s swan may mate 
with a Vintners’ Company swan. In that 
case, the question of the distribution of the 
offspring rises. 

It is settled by dividing the brood of 
cygnets. Half of the brood goes to the 
company whose parent swan has mated 
with one of the King’s, the others lapse to 
His Majesty. If a father and mother swan 
belong respectively to each of the two 
companies, the same system of division 
is followed. 
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WHAT A GLORIOUS DAY! 
I'M GLAD IT DIDN’T RAIN 


GOING TO BE HOT LATER ON, 
BUT WE WON’T MIND 


NEXT DAY 


('M GOING TO TELL 
YOU VERY FRANKLY 
WHAT I THINK THE 
TROUBLE 15S..:B.0/ 


JACK WAS SO DEVOTED 


AT FIRST. BUT HE’S CHANGED. 
NOT A WORD ABOUT 
ANOTHER DATE 


NO MORE “B.O.”_ HAPPY AGAIN ! 


1 NEVER FELT 
MORE SURE OF IT 
THAN TONIGHT 


JACK, WHEN DID YOU 
FIRST FIND OUT THAT YOU 
REALLY LOVED ME ? 


THREE HOURS LATER 


1S ANYTHING WRONG, 
JACK ? YOU'RE SO QUIET 
AND UNLIKE YOURSELF 


NO..NO..NOTHING. 
GUESS THE HEAT 
BOTHERS ME ALITTLE 


I'LL NEVER TAKE CHANCES 

WiTH "B.O.”AGAIN. LIFEBUOY 
1S MARVELOUS. SO MUCH 
LATHER, TOO, EVEN IN OUR 
HARD WATER. IT HAS 
HELPED MY SKIN A LOT 


3 
Hotter weather, more 


danger of “B.O.” 


(body odor) 

CHEE breathlessly hot, sticky days— 

how freely we perspire, even sitting 
still! How easy for“B.O.” (body odor) to be- 
tray us unless we're on our guard! Bathe 
regularly with Lifebuoy. Its creamy, abun- 
dant, penetrating lather purifies pores— 
frees them of odor. Helps protect health 
by removing germs from hands. Its 
pleasant, hygienic scent—that vanishes as 
you rinse—tells you you’re cleaner, safer! 


A simple beauty aid 
Every night, cleanse the face thoroughly 
with Lifebuoy. 
Watch dull skins 
freshen to new 
radiance. Adopt 
Lifebuoy today. 


A PRODUCT OF 
LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
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Can “Ma” Ferguson Finish Her Comeback? | 


| 66 E’RE OFFERING THE PEOPLE OF TEXAS 
said ex-Governor Ferguson of 
“Two Governors for the 


a real bargain,” 
ex-Governor Ferguson. 
price of one. Can you beat that in these times?” 

This was Jim Ferguson, Governor of Texas from January, 1915, 
until his impeachment in 1917. 

‘Naturally P’ll ask my husband for advice. 
wouldn’t?” 

This was the wife of the above-mentioned Jim, Mrs. Miriam A. 
‘“Ma” Ferguson, an ex-Governor herself, who is back in the 
middle of the Texas political arena, showing all her old-time 
fight. 

' And thus laconically and humorously, according to the United 
Press, do the Fergusons answer 
indignant rivals who _ assert 
that if ‘‘Ma” wins her fight 
to be Governor again it will 
be just the same as another 
term for the impeached Jim. 

In the recent Texas prima- 
ries (in which resubmission of 
Prohibition scored a 2-1 vic- 
tory), ‘‘Ma” ran ahead of the 
entire Democratic field—nearly 
100,000 votes ahead of her 
nearest rival, Governor Sterling, 
who is now in office. 

This takes her into the run- 
off primaries later this month. 

If she survives that test she is 
-as good as back in the State 
House, for the Democratic 
nomination in Texas is prac- 
tically the same as election. 

Texas, of course, has had 

| the two Fergusons ‘‘in office” 
simultaneously before, as our 
readers will recall. After James Ferguson was impeached (as a 
result of Ku Klux Klan machinations, it was charged at the 
time), a court order barred him from seeking vindication in 
his own person as a candidate. 


What woman 


So “Ma” stept into the breech and won the Governorship to 
vindicate her husband. This was in 1924. There followed a 
tumultuous, colorful term, during which, we have heard it said, 
Madame Governor canned peaches when she could find a few 
hours free from executive duties. 

Texas seems not to have minded the canning so much. It wasa 
lot of “‘uncanning”’ that roused large sections of the State to 
indignation. Jim Ferguson himself estimated, according to the 
Associated Press, that his wife freed 3,600 convicts by proclama- 
tion of clemency during her term. 

“She may have made mistakes,’ he said in her defense, accord- 
ing to this news service, “but they were on the side of mercy.” 

And now there is the prospect of more color, more picturesque- 
ness, at least up to the time of the run-off primary between ‘‘Ma”’ 
and Governor Sterling. In some parts of the Lone Star State, 
however, they don’t think much of the color. 

As a matter of fact, according to the United Press, ‘‘no Texas 
newspapers supported Mrs. Ferguson in her campaign.” 

Marcellus E. Foster, editor of the Houston Press, writing in his 
daily column which is headed ‘‘WHY?” and signed by his pen- 
name ‘‘Mefo,” said that the results of the election demonstrate 
“that despite the bitter, and at times most desperate, fight on 
him by every large daily newspaper in Texas except The Press, 
Jim Ferguson continues to hold the confidence of over 300,000 
voters who cast their ballots for his wife for Governor.” 


Jim and ‘‘Ma,” the Texas Bargain: 
for the Price of One 


The Press, however, supported no candidate. ‘‘Mefo’’ person- 
ally favored Tom Hunter of Wichita Falls. 

The Houston Chronicle probably summed up a large section 
of Texas opinion when it remarked that ‘“‘ America looks at Texas 
with especial interest just now because of the candidacy of John 
Garner.” Further: 


He is a Texan, 4 Texas Democrat, and he has already been 
unjustly accused by the Republican press of the nation as a man 
of ‘‘radical’? tendencies, a politician who is ‘‘unsafe.” Texas 
knows the charges are false, the career of John Garner in the 
House refuting each and all, but the charges still remain. 

Texas can vote overwhelming defeat to the Fergusons, and so 
help squelch effectively the attacks which have been launched 
at John Garner. By doing that, Texas can render a patriotic 

service to the Speaker and to 

the Democratic party. 

The indorsement of the 
Sterling administration at Aus- 
tin will do more than benefit 

’ the Governor. 

It will serve notice on the 
political world in general that 
Texas is genuinely progressive 
but not at all ‘‘unsafe”’ or bi- 
zarre in its social and economic 
beliefs. 


Tus New York Evening 
Post, from its distance, is 
inclined to be more philosoph- 
ical, as it comments some- 
what ironically: - 


It is the fate of democracies 
to be afflicted with demagogs. 
Ancient Rome had them. 

Our States and cities have had 
them in recurrent form. Once 
they get their hold, it seems 
impossible to dislodge them. 
William Hale Thompson re- 
turned again and again, to 
leave Chicago the wrecked and 
crippled government it is to-day. New York has had Hylan. 
Louisiana can not rid itself of Huey Long. Therefore we need 
not despair if Texas is fool enough to put ‘“‘Ma”’ Ferguson into 
a big lead in the pre-primary on the Governorship. And, at that, 
she may be licked in the run-off. Shewas,last time. There is still 
hope for the Republic. 


Two Governors 


‘‘Ma”’ Ferguson is primarily domestic in her tastes, according 
to the United Press, and upon her election in 1924 she was hailed 
as a ‘“‘home-body.”’ 

She has dark hair, brown eyes, and large features. She 
dresses well and neatly, but wears simple clothes, and indulges 
in no extreme styles. 

She was the first woman actually elected Governor of a State, 
but Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyoming was the first to be 
inaugurated. ‘‘Ma”’ was not a suffragist. Both she and Jim 
had opposed votes for women, but not very actively. So that, 
apparently, did not affect her success. 


ies she wins in the run-off and in the election this fall she will 
make her third entry into the executive mansion. Her first was 
in 1915 when her husband assumed office. The second time was 
after her own election. Following that, two attempts on her 
part to regain the office have failed. These were in 1926 and 
1930. 

““Ma,”’ the United Press runs on, was schooled at Salado 
College and at Baylor College for Women. After her term as 
Governor, she and Jim built a home at Austin. He started pub- 
lishing the Ferguson Forum, a weekly in which he lampooned his 
political rivals. 


It attained wide circulation and helped to maintain the 
Ferguson political prestige. 
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Great Graham Eight. Now you can buy the 90 Horsepower Great Graham 
Eight with its acknowledged advanced style, super performance, and exclusive 
SAFETY features at SAVINGS UP TO $200—Sedan 8Q75 at factory. 


Great Graham Six. You can also buy the big, 80 Horsepower Graham 
Six, Companion to the Great Graham Eight—Identical in beauty of lines, 
riding and driving ease—with the same exclusive Graham banjo frame and 
wide outboard springs—unmatched SAFETY—Sedan 8875 at factory. 


Graham Six. And you can now buy the 70 Horsepower, substantially 
built, brilliantly performing Graham Six at the very lowest price in all 
of Graham history—Sedan $680 at factory. 


We promise you the most delightful and satisfying motor car performance 
in your entire experience. 


A RIDE’S A REVELATION 


HE Up the famous Mount Washington climb—8 miles of steep grades 
Be Sane D and dangerous turns to the top of the highest peak east of the 


Rockies—in the record smashing time of 13 minutes and 26 


seconds—was the July 5th accomplishment of a Graham stock 
car with “Cannon Ball” Baker at the wheel. 


INVESTMENTS 


AND FINANCE 


Clearing the Track for Railroad Improvement 


ce LD NINETY-EIGHT” of the railroad ballad, 
which ‘‘went down-grade at ninety miles an hour,” 
seems to the Cincinnati Enquirer to be “‘starting a 
long pull up the other side of the mountain.” 

In other words, this newspaper finds reason tor belief that 
the railroad comeback is at hand, due to such factors as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s approval of the Hastern 
railroads’ four-system consolidation plan, and the recent state- 
ment of railroad executives asking for public cooperation, and 
pledging themselves to a policy of retrenchment, research, 
economy, efficiency, and cooperation. 

The first feeling of the press, as exprest by the New York 
Times, is a relief that the ten-year deadlock has been broken 
between the Commission that 
wanted five systems and the 
big Eastern roads that wanted 
four. : 

Even if the plan should be 
adopted promptly by the roads, 
several years may be required 
to carry out the consolidation 
details, but nevertheless the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette thinks 
that ‘‘the prospect that at last 
a solution has been reached 
for such a vast and compli- 
cated problem, with years of 
controversy over it, could not 
but have a helpful effect upon 
the country.” In Boston The 
Christian Science Monitor con- 
cludes that— 


If four railroads can be 
made to grow where more than 
100 have stood still, and if 
the economies promised can be 
made with that regard which the Commission asks for the in- 
terests of rail employees, the program will have introduced a 
salutary degree of orderliness and simplification into American 
railroading. 


Claes over the Commission’s action is exprest in 
papers from a number of cities affected by the proposed mergers, 
including New York, Utica, Rochester, Washington, Norfolk, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 

“Mere consolidations of railroad systems will not of themselves 
accomplish very much, but,’ declares The Wall Street Journal, 
“if backed by a new and vigorous spirit on the part of railway 
managers determined to do all that lies in their power to achieve 
the utmost economy and efficiency potential in railroad plan, 
they will open a great opportunity.” 

The security markets responded robustly to the Commission’s 
announcement, notes George T. Hughes in a Consolidated Press 
dispatch, ‘‘altho the most casual reflection demonstrates that no 
immediate benefit to the railroads can be expected.’ The big 
fact, as Mr. Hughes sees it, is that the announcement ‘does 
bring into relief the disposition on the part of the publie au- 
thorities to cooperate with the railroads in solving their most 
difficult problem, and that is an advance.” 

David Lawrence declares in a Consolidated Press dispatch 
from» Washington that ‘‘the moral effect of the settlement of 
the railway problem will be felt for many months to come, and 
may put a new face on the whole question of a national trans- 
portation policy.” The action of the Commission, says J. C. 
Royle in one of his syndicated letters from Washington, ‘marks 
a change in the attitude of the Commission which heretofore 


has been inclined to oppose plans presented by the roads and 
36 


In Merger There Is Strength 
—Cassel in the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle.” 


at the same time was loath to advance a plan of its own.” In 
Mr. Royle’s opinion: 


One big gain is that approval by the Commission carries the 
supposition that the unifications are in the public interest, and 
the burden of proof now will lie with those who object. 


Temperate approval of the decision is exprest by the New York 
Journal of Commerce: 


The railroads now suffer severely from the threefold ills of 
competition from unregulated carriers, unbalanced capitalization, 
resulting in an excessive load of fixt charges, and a surplus of 
facilities which leads to excessive competition among themselves. 

The first problem is not affected by consolidation, and can 
only be met through action by State and national legislative 
authorities. 

The second problem, that of 
reduction of fixt charges, can 
be solved only through vol- 
untary readjustment of capi- 
talization or reorganization 
after receivership. 

It is doubtful whether debt 
capitalization will be cut to 
any extent through merger ar- 
rangements. With regard to 
reduction of inter-railroad ri- 
valry, and the achievement of 
economy of operations, con- 
solidation can, however, ac- 
complish concrete and definite 
results. 

Many railroad executives 
envisage a brighter future for 
their industry when it con- 
centrates its attention upon 
the low-cost carriage of bulk 
freight over relatively longer 
hauls, leaving the short-haul 
and local business to the 
motor-vehicles. 

If this ideal is to be ap- 
proached, railroad consolida- 
tion is desirable, as a step toward a reduction in the number of 
way stations and termini and an elimination of duplicate facili- 
ties as far as feasible. 

As a first step toward a gradual amalgamation of facilities 
which should permit further reductions in operating cost, the 
merger decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
serves commendation. 


Soyer there is skepticism. The Atlanta Constitution can not 
take this last decision very seriously— 


The frequently succeeding announcements of proposed con- 
solidations by the Commission are, because of their lack of re- 
sults, fast becoming an annual joke. 


The New York Herald Tribune does not see how the roads 
are going to do the expected merging: 


When we realize that three of the four big systems have gone 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for aid and the 
fourth is tied to several weak lines, the question naturally rises 
as to how they will make acquisitions of lines which do not 
wish to be acquired. 

New railroad financing is out of the question, at least for the 
big Eastern roads, and the present prices for their stocks are 
not such as to attract the stockholder of the smaller lines. 


. They have, in effect, received permission to follow a course 


which is effectively barred by present economic circumstances. 


The Detroit Free Press thinks this plan is “‘distinetly inferior 
to the old five trunk-line proposal which is the program for 
consolidation that ought to have been worked out and adopted.”’ 

Perhaps the strongest expression of dissent comes from Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, who wrote 
a minority report disagreeing with his fellows. He suggests that: 


The people of the country are either fighting to bar the wolf 
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from the door or they are struggling inside 
the threshold to keep his fangs from their 
throats. 

They have little time or money to spend 
on railroad consolidation plans. 


And Mr. Eastman makes this thrust at 
the majority of the Commission: 


The virtue most persistently urged in 
support of this four-system plan is that it 
is a ‘‘practical’”’ plan which can be accom- 
plished because the four leading railroad 
executives of Hastern territory have, after 
many conferences, agreed upon it. In fact, 
the plan has in large part already been 
accomplished. 

This has been done at a great cost, and 
mostly without our approval. We have 
found that to a very considerable extent 
it was done illegally. 

With these trump ecards in hand, the 
four executives went into conference. 
Their agreement was shaped accordingly, 
and upon it is now fixt the stamp of com- 
mission approval. 


Dvanue now to the railroad appeal to 
the public made by the Association of 
Railroad Executives, which was sent out a 
few days before the announcement from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
find first this pledge: 


The railroads are utilizing and propose 
to continue to utilize even more extensively 
their organizations in the field of research 
and experimentation, and take all other 
available measures in order to secure the 
utmost in operating efficiency. 

They pledge themselves to avoid all pre- 
ventable wastes in the competitive rela- 
tionships between themselves, and to 
devise and apply the most feasible methods 
for meeting new competitive conditions. 
This is their part in the solution of the 
transportation problem. 


Then after pointing out that the present 
financial difficulties of the railroads are 
due in part to the increase in competition 
of other transportation agencies, including 
motor traffic on public highways and 
government-aided water transportation, 
this appeal is made to the public for 
equality of treatment: 


We believe it is essential, in addition to 
all that the railroads may do for them- 
selves, that the existing regulation of the 
railroads should be relaxed so as to restore 
freedom of managerial control, without 
return to the fundamental evils of unjust 
discrimination, which regulation should al- 
ways prevent, and that the same kind and 
measure of regulation should be extended 
to all other agencies with which they must 
compete. 


General press approval greets this state- 
ment from the railroad executives. The 
appeal, remarks the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail, is ‘“‘a far ery from the public- 
be-damned policy once pursued by some 
railroads.” 

Returning to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision, it will be remem- 
bered that in December, 1929, the Com- 
mission decided on a five-party plan which 
would group the Eastern roads respectively 
around the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate-Erie, and a combination 
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including the Wabash, Lehigh Valley, Nor- 
folk and Western, and Seaboard. The plan 
did not appeal to the big Eastern roads, 
which in October, 1931, announced agree- 
ment upon a four-party scheme of their 
own. On this the Commission held hear- 
ings, and now admits that its own scheme 
was impractical, partly because the Wabash 
and Seaboard are both bankrupt, and 
indorses the railroads’ four-party plan 
with some modifications. 

To put it briefly, the new scheme as 
announced divides up the railroads of 
the Northeast (excluding New England) 
as follows: 


New York CrentTRAL SystEM 


New York Central. 

The Big Four. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

Indiana Northern. 

Kanawha and Michigan. 

Michigan Central. 

Pittsburgh and Lake Erie. 

Pittsburgh and West Virginia (one-fourth in- 
terest). 

Toledo and Ohio Central. 

Virginian Railway. 

And about fifty short lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 


Pennsylvania. 

Baltimore and Eastern. 

Baltimore, Chesapeake and Atlantic. 
Chesapeake Beach Railway. 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania. 

The Long Island Railroad. 

Lehigh and New England. 

Norfolk and Western. 

Wabash. 

And another fifty or more short lines. 


BALtTIMorREeE & OnlIo System 


Baltimore and Ohio. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad. 

Buffalo-Rochester and Pittsburgh. 

Chicago and Alton. 

Lehigh and Hudson River. 

Reading. 

Lehigh and New England (one-fourth interest). 

Jersey Central. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh and West Virginia (in part). 

Western Maryland. 

And about forty short lines, together with track- 
age rights into Detroit. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO SySTEM 


Chesapeake and Ohio. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio of Indiana. 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 

Erie Railway. 

Hocking Valley. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Nicke! Plate. 

Pere Marauette. 

Virginia Central. 

And about fifty smaller railroads. 


By these allocations, writes J. F. Essary 
in the Baltimore Sun— 


The Commission points out that each 
of the industrial centers of the country 
has two or more competing lines; that each 
of the four lines has access to two or more 
Atlantic ports, and that each of the four 
systems has direct access to its own fuel 
supply. 

Also it is pointed out that in many 
instances the trunk lines already have 
bought heavily into the properties now 
formally allocated to them, and in some 
instances own those properties outright. 


It might also be mentioned that the 
Commission requires the Pennsylvania to 
give up its New England railroad holdings. 
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BANK by Mail, safely, conven- 
iently. This 62 year old Savings 
Bank, under rigid New York 
State supervision, assures gen- 
erous interest compounded 
quarterly and absolute safety. 
¢ Interesting, illustrated booklet 

tells how compounding makes 
money grow. Explains simple, safe banking 
by mail plan. Send coupon for FREE copy. 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK, Albany, N. Y. 5) 
Please send Banking by Mail booklet. No obligation. 
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ECOME AN EXPERT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Training under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., and a large staff of C. 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants, 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profeasion that Pays.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 852-H, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


WE WILL PUBLISH 


Your Book Length Manuscript. Write for 
booklet and terms. MEADOR PUBLISHING 
CO., 470-C Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


_ALVIENE+“ THEATRE 


and CULTURAL subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing-Drama, Stage and Goncert Dancing, Vocal. Screen, 
Musical Comedy, Elocution. Stock Theatre and platform appearances 
while learning. For catalog 18 apply L.Ely, Sec’y, 66 W. 85 St., N.Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MonTHLY free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dent. 74 Springfield, MasS. 


INVENTORS 


National organization will manufacture and sell, on 
royalty basis, or purchase items of popular consumer 
appeal. Write 

MR. WOOD, P. O. Box 2164, Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course: 
in 2 Years eae 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for_en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it \ODAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-29. Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923, CHICAGO 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


“Depressions Never Last Forever !”’ 


Display this new 1932 chart, prepared by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres for the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, which shows depressions and prosperity 
periods for the past 100 years; alsocommodity, rail 
stecks and bond prices, wholesale and commercial 
paper prices, for the past century. Size 10x40 
inches, heavy paper. Send five cents in stamps to 


The Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Taking On Weight? 
Too Heavy Now? 


Feel Better @ Look Better @ 
Follow this Doctor’s Advice 


GROW THIN ON 
GOOD FOOD 


By Luella E. Axtell, M.D. 
ALL BOOKSTORES @ 2 


or $2.14 post-paid from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WATER-MATIC 


Was $3.95 


Now $ 7S 


Only 


Complete with 7% ft. 
cord and indestructible 
plug. Works anywhere, 
any time, on AC or DC 
current. Portable, fits any 
faucet; % gallon of hot 
water a minute. Shock-proot 
porcelain insulated against short 
circuits. SAFE! Rigid heat 
coils stand up under great heat. 
SUMMER CAMPS 
cottages, bungalows, ete., need a 
Water-Matic for a score of daily uses. 
Works every time. No muss. No fuss. 
Easy to use as an electric iron, Just 
snap it into outlet and presto — HOT 
running water. BuyNow-Save $1.20. 
Just clip this ad and mail with $2.75 
for a complete Water-Matic outfit. We 
ship prepaid the day order is received. 
WATER-MATIC 
246-6th Ave., N. Y., Dept. 80 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


New Body Shower * 47 


Post 
Without Wetting Hair Paid 
SWAN PORTABLE (Patented) 
Shower. No water in eyes and ears— 
convert your tub iuto a shower—use 
without curtains—fits any faucet— 
nickel plated—insuluved—invigorating—needle 
shower—fits child or .dult—A VOIDS SPLASH- 
ING AND SLIPPING—permits free use of 
hands—Swan Shower complete with 5 ft. rub- 
ber tube ana adjustable nozzle. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.47 (C. O. D., plus postage). 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Empire Mdse. Corp. 


95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Agents Wanted! 


Dept. 85. 


CALLOUSES 


Quickly Relieved and Removed 


New, improved, double-acting 
double-value treatment! Ends 
pain instantly! Removes the 
entire callous in 48 hours! 
Soothing, healing, safe, sure. 
Geta box today! Costs but 35c. 
At all drug and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 
SICKNESS by 
SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN | 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in afew weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Pare” A inl0 Weeks | 
a reLEVISION 
Prepare for jobs in Service Work, Broadcasting, 


TALKING PICTURES 
Talking Pictures, Television, Wireless, etc., by 


tenweeks of practical shopwork inthe great Coyne 
Radio Shops. Free Employment Service. Write today 

for our Big Free Radio and Television Book. 
Radio Division, Coyne Electricai School, Dept.C2-6E 
S00 South Paulina Street : : Chicago, Illinois 


VORNSOW S 
FUDT SOAP 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


ACTS LIKE MAG/C ON SWOLLEN, 
TIRED, SMARTING, PERSPIRING FEET, 


THE 63D ANNIVERSARY 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


The Friend of 
Every Mother S02? 
e wr an Who 
cute Values Her 
Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Outioura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass, 
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CuRRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 
UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


Is it better and cheaper to live in the 
country? This question is being debated in 
The Countryman (Oxfordshire, England), 
which reprints two contrasting poems on 
this eternally arresting problem: 


COUNTRY 


By Joun DRINKWATER 


Morning and night I bring 
Clear water from the spring, 
And through the lyric noon 
I hear the larks in tune, 

And when the shadows fall 
There’s providence for all. 


My path of paven grey 

Is thoroughfare all day— 
For fellowship, till time 
Bids us with candles climb 
The little whitewashed stair 
Above my lavender. 


BACK TO TOWN 


By Max BrrRBoHM 


Morning and night I found 
White snow upon the ground. 
And on the tragic well 

Gray ice had cast her spell, 

A dearth of wood and coal 
Lay heavy on my soul. 


My path of cinders black 
Had an abundant lack 

Of visitors, till time 
Bade us with boxes climb 
The train that hurries on 
To warm old Paddington. 


lees disappointing barometers may 
serve the poet as a point of departure, as 
these lyrics in the Contributors’ Club of 
The Atlantic Monthly indicate: 


THE PASSIONATE METEOROLOGIST 


By Cortnné RockweLu Swain 
I. THRouGH A GLAss, DARKLY 


Now is the Low in the west moving from Northern 
Dakota 
Slowly to Southern Ontario, slightly increasing 
in density; 
Noting a falling barometer, sadly, my love, I 
prognosticate 
Local disturbances. 


Wandering Lows over Texas linger uncertainly, 
presaging 
Rains in the median valleys, spreading perchance 
to the seaboard, 
Bearing to Sandy Hook, and down to the Capes 
of the Delaware 
Precipitation. 


Would that the center might retrograde, curving 
again to Nebraska, 
Clearing thy skies in the east—but mark how the 
cumuli congregate! 
Pardon, Beloved, a third consecutive dank and 
detestable 
Holiday week-end! 


Il. Fry Nor Yer 


The crest of the eastern High 
Has swerved again to the north, 

And hurricanes hurtling nigh 

The crest of the eastern High 

Will harry the fleets that fly— 
Beloved, ah fare not forth! 

The crest of the eastern High 
Has swerved again to the north! 


In the pages of the industriously sophis- 
ticated New Yorker we come unexpectedly 
upon these feeling lines: 


THE LONELY 


By Samuret HoFrrenstEIN 


There is no cold and crying place 
That’s crucified upon the pole 

But has more sight of God’s own face 
Than any living soul. 


There is no mountain, scarred and riven, 
Whose height not even the beasts may span 
But has more comradeship with Heaven 
Than any living man. 


And the strange and stony wilderness, 
Whence all but day and night depart, 
May drain a deeper loneliness 

Out of the human heart. 


Dire any one collect poems about musical 
instruments? In Chamber’s Journal, Lon- 
don’s Public Opinion finds one about a 
violin: 


“ALIVE | LISTENED—-DEAD, | SING” 


(Motto on a Cremona Violin) 


By Herten L. BRown 


In the old Tyrolean forests grew the murm’ring 
maple trees, 
*"Mongst whose branches feathered singers trilled 
their mirthful melodies— 
Songs of rapture, 
Psalms of praising, 
Borne on morn and evening breeze. 


Then, in old Cremona workshops, artist-craftsmen 
plied their skill, 
Making from the wood of maple, urged by inspira- 
tion’s thrill, 
Violins of 
Old Amati, 
Stradivarii—with us still. 


Though but few—each one a treasure grew be- 
neath their loving hands; 
Secrets died with those old masters scarce a 
modern understands; 
Now those lovely 
Masterpieces 
Sing their songs in many lands. 


Songs they heard of feathered singers when, as 
living trees, they grew; 
Now, dead wood, they reproduce them—melodies 
that once they knew— 
Waves of ether 
Stir their mem’ry 
Of sweet winds which through them blew. 


Fo the London Review of Reviews, Mr. 
Lionel W. Allison sends the little-known 
epitaph written by a Jacobite, which ap- 
pears on the grave of Prince Frederick, son 
of King George II. Students of English 
history will appreciate its stinging irony: 


A JACOBITE EPITAPH 


Here lies Prince Fred, 

Who is down among the dead; 

If it had been his father, 

We had much rather; 

If it had been his mother, 

Better than any other; 

Ifit had been all his generation, 

Ten times better for the nation; 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

There’s nothing more to be said. . 
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BOOKS TO MAKE 


YOUR ENGLISH 
BETTER 


Besides fathering a large family of standard 
dictionaries, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., 
the distinguished lexicographer, is author of more 
than a dozen books on every-day speech and 
writing. The collection includes: 


DESK-BOOK OF TWENTY-FI 

WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONGUNGSD 
Indicates correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, personal, 
geographical names. Also includes words likely 
to prove stumbling-blocks to non-English speakers. 
042 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $2.50; with thumb- 
notch index, $3.00. Postage r4c extra. 


MEND YOUR SPEECH—A thousand hints on the 
correct use of words and idioms commonly misused. 
More than two pages devoted alone to the correct 
use of “shall” and “will.” 314 inches wide, 614 
long, cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION—Tells 
how to use the comma, semicolon, colon, period. 
Quotes rules for compounding words. Gives list 
of words to be capitalized. Describes forms of 
address in writing to noted persons. 3% inches 
wide, 6% long, cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH—A 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in English 
usage. 5 inches wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50; full 
crushed levant, $10. Postage 14c extra. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH SPEECH AND 
LITERATURE—Traces evolution of the English 
language from its beginning up to the present. 8vo. 
418 pages, cloth, $2; $2.14, post-paid. 


WHO? WHEN? WHERE? WHAT?—Twenty 
thousand facts about makers of History, Art, 
Literature, Science, and founders of Religion, em- 
bracing 2,000 names, date of birth and death, 
nationality, profession or occupation and principal 
achievement. 314 inches wide, 614 long. Cloth. 
35¢, post-paid. 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE 
PRINTER—Full directions to authors on preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, with suggestions on 
submitting Ms. for publication. 153 pages. 4274 
inches wide, 67% long. Cloth. $1.50; $1.64, post-paid. 


WORDS WE MISSPELL—Ten thousand terms, 
showing their correct forms and divisions, with 
rules governing the orthography of English words 
and formation of plurals, together with tests for 
spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 7 long. Cloth. 
$1.50; $1.64, post-paid. 


DICTIONARY OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon publications 
of the United States Bureau of Education, rules of 
the American Philological Association, and the 
Simplified Spelling Board. 8vo. Cloth. 75c; 
85c, post-paid. 


Ss. O. S. SLIPS OF SPEECH AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM—With introduction from John 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.” 334 inches wide, 
6% long. Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


SOLDIER’S SERVICE DICTIONARY—A hand- 
book to study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and _ phrases. 
Pocket-size, cloth. $1; $1.06, post-paid. Thumb- 
notch index 25c extra. 


PREPOSITIONS—HOW TO USE THEM—Their 
remarkable importance and relation to other words 
in the formation of sentences. About 2,500 ex- 
amples of the use of Prepositions are given. Pocket 
size. Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


CONJUNCTIONS—Their functions and uses fully 


explained. Illustrated by example from classic 
English literature. Cloth. Pocket size 35c, post- 
paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“ve said - 
good-bye to 
nervous days 


and sleepless 
nights” 


A montH ago I couldn’t imagine 
what ailed me. I tossed in bed... 
couldn’t sleep. I was jumpy and 
irritable all day. But no more! 


Several of my friends told me 
how it helped them to cut out 
coffee with caffeine. They said 
they still drank all the coffee 
they wanted. But it was always 
Kelloge’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. 


I took a tip and tried it. And 
I'll never change back! 


Caffeine can cause all sorts of 
trouble with some people. It 
affects their nerves . . . upsets 
digestion. More often it ruins a 
good night’s rest. 


Don’t take a needless chance 
with caffeine. Drink all the cof- 
fee you want. But be sure it’s 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. 97% of the 
caffeine and indigestible wax are 
removed from this delicious blend. 
Drink all the flavor and cheer of real 
coffee—with no harmful effects. 


Your grocer has Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—packed in super-vacuum 
to preserve freshness. Buy a pound 
and try it. Find how fine it tastes. 
See if it doesn’t make a difference 
in the way you feel. Roasted by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Something Else Again.—Some men 
think they have an inferiority complex, 
when, as a matter of fact, they’re just in- 
ferior.—J udge. 


In the Corn Belt.—‘‘Doesn’t that so- 
prano have a large repertoire?” 

“Yes, and that dress she has on makes 
it look worse.’’—Capper’s Weekly. 


Female Gold-Mine. — Sup —‘“‘I hope 
your recent marriage has turned out a great 
success.” 

He—‘“‘Oh, quite; I’ve already made 
three plays out of my wife’s past.’’—Tatler, 


His Dark Secret. — 
“Have you and your wife 
ever had any difference 
of opinion?”’ 

“Yes, but she didn’t 
know it.”’—Boston Trans-- 
criupt. 


One Crying in the Wil- 
derness.—‘‘Our economics 
prof talks to himself. Does 
yours?”’ 

“Ves, but he doesn’t 
realize it—he thinks we’re 
listening.” —Juggler. 


Home-Town Custom. 
—Boxy—‘‘Do you know, 
dad, that in some parts of 
Africa aman doesn’t know 
his wife until he marries 
her?” 

Dapv—‘ Why single out Africa? ’’—Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Magazine. 


Blind Eye to the Telescope.—Con- 
pucror—‘‘Can’t you see the sign ‘No 


Smoking?’”’ 
SariLor—‘‘Sure, mate, that’s plain 
enough. But there are so many dippy 


signs here. Looka there, one says, ‘Wear 
Nemo Corsets.’ So I ain’t paying attention 
to any of them.”—B. and M. Employees’ 
Magazine. 


Broadway English.—At this late date 
Georgie Price informs me that he can make 
up a sentence with the word ‘‘vicious”’ 
like this: ‘‘ Well, best vicious for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year!”’ 

And “amphibian.” ‘‘So you think I 
amphibian, do you? Well, I can prove it.” 

And Solly Rosen can make up one 
with ‘‘eigaret”: ‘‘Cigaret life if you don’t 
weaken.’’—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Also Corns on His Hands.— 
And now the gay suburbanite, 
Expending his last nickel, 
Proceeds to carry home at night 
1 hoe 
1 rake 
1 sickle. 


His garden is well under way 
And if he keeps on workin’ 
He’ll have on some late summer day 
1 beet 
1 squash 
1 gherkin 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Pass the Hammer.—A lot of wise crack- 
ers make you wish there was a nut cracker 
around doing his stuff—Cincinnati En- 
qutrer. 


Now Little Worm, Don’t You Cry.— 
Be satisfied with a little. 


Evening News. 


Boom in Agriculture.—‘‘How’s your 
farm work coming?” 

‘Oh, fine! Got the billboard and hot- 
dog stand painted, and the filling station 
stocked full of gas.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


OPERATING ROOM 


“So long, Ed; hope everything comes out all right.” 
—‘‘Everybody’s Weekly” 


Widening the Taxable Base. —‘‘ Daugh- 
ter,’’ said her dad, ‘‘how does it come you 
go out with a different young man every 
night?” 

“Oh,” she yawned, ‘‘most of my boy 
friends have had their salaries cut, and 
they can’t afford more than one date a 
week with me now.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Chow as Usual.—A lanky, mustached 
individual upped to the manager of a Forty- 
second Street dime museum last week and 
asked for employment. 

““Who are you?”’ asked the manager. 

“Tm Egbert, the Egg King,” drawled 
the fellow. 

“What's your specialty?” 

“T eat three dozen hen eggs, two dozen 
duck eggs, and one dozen goose eggs at a 
single sitting.” 

“Sounds pretty good. 
know our policy.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Wour shows a day.” 

BOL Ke? 

“And do you think you can go through 
them with your act?”’ 

“T know I can.” 

“On Saturdays we often have as many 
as six shows and on some holidays we give 
a performance every hour.’ 

Egbert, the Egg King, hesitated. ‘‘In 
that case, I must have one thing under- 
stood before I join your show.” 

“What’s that?’ 

“No matter how rushing business is at 
this museum,” replied Egbert, ‘‘you gotta 
gimme time enough to eat my regular meals 
at my hotel!”—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 


I suppose you 


The atom has . 
taken its split without beefing.—Buffalo 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Pass the Liniment.—Power exerciser, 
almost new, want lawn furniture, prefer 
couch swing.—Seattle Times. 


Can You Blame Him? — 
ACCIDENT VICTIM 
STILL IS CRITICAL 
—Kalispell (Mont.) paper. 


Big Improvement on Forceps.—Louise 
Koppel is over at Biloxi for a few days 
nursing an inflamed jaw where a tooth was 

pulled with sunshine and 
salt sea-breezes. — New 
Orleans paper. 


March of Education.— 
A rourse in insuranle has 
been added to the rurril- 
ylum of North Carolina 
State sollege. — Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


New-Style Alger Hero. 
— Armless Lupe Zarata, 
79-year-old Mexican youth 
of MeAllen, Texas, has 
started to Hollywood to 
seek fame and fortune.— 
El Paso paper. 
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Blessed Bean-Shooter. 
—‘‘To a great many peo- 


(London). ple to-day this question 
of immortality is a tiny 
eandle. But how far that little candle 


throws his beans.” —Springfield Republican. 
oi 


Anudder Scanda‘.— 


MORE NUDDISTS JAILED 
FOR CANADIAN MARCH 
—Sitoux Falls paper. 


Wham!—The high wind damaged two 
schoolhouses and injured three teachers. 
Miss E , Mr. W: and Miss B 5 
Miss E had a gable end blown off and 
was moved six inches on her foundation.— 
Oklahoma paper. - 


With a Deep Bow.—We, the undersigned 
president and treasurer, respectfully, of the 
corporation for which this return is made, 
being severally sworn, each for himself, 
deposes and says: that this return, ete.— 
Oklahoma corporation incomé-tax blank. 


Hot Picnic —Wednesday afternoon the 
hospital alumne association entertained 
the girls at a chicken barbecue at Perry 
lake, Cave Spring. 

The chickens were cooked to a delicious 
turn, on a girl, by the like——Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune. 


New One for Einstein.—Persons living 
on Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn, were awak- 
ened at 2 A. M. today by the explosion of 
gas fumes in a manhole in front of 55 
Rogers Avenue. The manhole was hurled 
through the plate-glass window of Ralph’s 
barber shop.—New York Sun. 


THIS YEAR, you've seen more people 
than ever reading The Literary 
Digest—you’ve heard more discus- 
sion of its work. Probably you are 
using it more regularly yourself. 
Certainly your public is—and so 
are the executives of businesses that 
contact yours. 

The reading habits of our solid 
citizenry turn more than ever to 
The Digest in the tension and bustle 
of a dramatic year. Stirring times 
always enlarge the influence of The 
Digest. Especially since The Digest 
not only reports history in the mak- 
ing but also helps make it. 

For example, our recent 20,000,- 
000-ballot on the wet-dry issue was 
truly national, in scope and in mean- 


ing. Next month we begin an 
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equally exciting poll on President- 
to-be. 
worked out months in advance— 


Plans for these events are 


and steps are taken to tell as well 
as to learn the will of the people. 
(The news goes out by mail, by 
card advertising, in publication 
space and editorially in The Digest.) 

Of late, many new and old read- 
ers have been writing to and for 
The Digest. They are buying now 
—250,000 three-year subscriptions 
($12 orders) received in five months 
—giving us the highest reader- 
revenue of all magazines. All this 
in an off-year for most businesses. 

These readers have shown their 
readiness to buy and their ability 
to pay. Since their subscriptions are 
secured by direct mail, they must 
be the kind who read and react to 
advertising. They elect themselves 
to the “Ad-readers Club.” 

And what is 


result to advertisers? 


the arithmetical 
As a first 
step to better business generally, 
The Digest reduced rates for 1932 
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a flat 25%—the same product with 
greater energy than ever for a 
quarter less. This means a higher 
efficiency rating than any other 
large-selling medium. To advertis- 
ers of soap and sugar and coffee, of 
motor cars and insurance and vaca- 
tion spots—it means more income 
for less outlay, from “class” and 
“mass” consumers both. 

The good work goes on. Can you 
afford not to offer your product to 
such a public, on such terms? Ad- 
vertising can get into The Digest 
on two weeks’ notice, less if neces- 
sary. Write your own ticket now 
and board the first train out! 


e @ @ 
Quantity—1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed, “or rebate.” 


Quality—Readers self-selected by 
active interest in realities. 


Economy—Rates reduced 25%, to 
less than $2 per page per 1000. 
Class circulation at mass costs. 


DIGEST 


UST AS the strength of the elephant 
J must be controlled to be of service, 
so gasoline needs a trainer to deliver its 
power smoothly and evenly. 

Gasoline without Ethyl goes “‘wild”’ in 
modern engines. It explodes unevenly, 
causing harmful knock, overheating and 
loss of power. Ethyl stops this. Added to 
gasoline, it controls combustion—deliv- 
ers power smoothly—brings out the best 
performance of any motor. 

To take advantage of the nation-wide 
distribution of Ethyl Gasoline, the car 
makers are offering high compression 
motors that develop even greater power 
from every gallon. Oil companies selling 
Ethyl have kept abreast of this progress. 


UP GOES THE ETHYL STANDARD! 


Ethyl pumps now sell an even better Ethyl—offering you 
even greater value than before. 

Start using Ethyl now. Take advantage of the summer 
savings it makes by preventing engine overheating, oil 
waste, and needless repair bills. Ethyl is the right motor 
Ethyl fluid contains lead ©. G.C. 1932 fuel every month of the year. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


5 ETHYL GASOLINE 
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ACCURACY 
The fine precision of a skilful polo player 
is one of the most remarkable accom- 
plishments in all the realm of sport. The 
faithfulness with which a Mimeograph re- 
produces a typewritten sheet is also a high 
achievement in accuracy. The excellent 
work it is doing today may surprise you. And 


the economy it works in the rapid reproduc- 


tion of all kinds of forms, bulletins, letters, 
line drawings, charts, etc., by the thousands 


hourly, will surely interest you. » » Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch office 


nearest you. See classified telephone directory. 
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[he drink of hospitality 
fs oo 
Bringing home 
the pause that retreshes 
ae Nuts, sandwiches, cheese crackers and most of the good things 

‘ ©, you know how to make taste better with the tingling chill Send for This 
a Book Today! 
536 PLUM ST. NW. %, of ice-cold Coca-Cola. It bubbles up as a natural part- ile ee ey 


ideas coverin 
Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps O g all 


fhand- © ner to good food. You’ll ri - 50 Ci ae 
POON a Teas good food, You'll surprise youtox ne ese 
send me the book, “When You O 128 pages with beau- 
Entertain” by Ida Bailey Allen. p ft d Al li He h dd tiful illustrations 

ty. 1 n 1 Wat 

ON aes a ca engnt your guests when youa Use the coupon at 
ie Dy the left. 

ress. *e . 

= Coca-Cola to refreshments at home. be 


City State ., 


